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SUMMARY 

During the Suimier of 1962, a multi-national Seminar for broad- 
casting specialists was conducted by Brandeis University, imder tne 
sponsorship of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs • The 
28 participants from sixteen countries spent six weeks at the univer- 
sity, where they engaged in professional and academic seminars and 
other professional activities; in travel throughout the United States, 
visiting broadcasting facilities and other places of interest; and 
a final two -week period at the university. Built into this Seminar, 
from the very beginning, was a thorough evaluation study designed to 

two objectives! (1) to assess the effectiveness of the Seminar 
in achieving its goals, and (2) to identify strengths and weaknesses 
of the Seminar as a basis for recommendations that mi^t help en- 
hance the effectiveness of similar Seminars in the future • 

Four types of data were obtained: (1) intensive interviews 

with the participants at various points in the course of the Seminar; 

(2) observations of the Seminar in progress; (3) before- and after- 
questionnaires administered to the participants and a comparison 
group; and (9) follow-up interviews with participants and comparison 
group members about a year after completion of the Seminar. 

The report presents detailed findings on (1) the reactions of 
the participants to the Seminar and its various aspects; (2) the 
impact of the experience on their attitudes and activities; and 

(3) differences between various subgroups in their approach to the 
Seminar and in its impact upon them. 

Reactions of Participants . On the basis of an analysis of 
participants^ reactions to the first phase of the Seminar (spent 
at the university) , a series of steps are recommended that might 
enhance the usefulness of this part of the experience and partici- 
pants^ satisfaction with it. 

With regard to professional activities, these recommendations 
emphasize the importance of (1) organizing the Seminar around speci- 
fic professional problems that are of direct concern to the partici- 
pants; (2) providing the participants with an opportimity to make 
personal contributions to the program, and to bring in relevant 
experiences from their own countries; and (3) providing them with 
the opportunity of working and talking with American colleagues, as 
equal partners on shared professional problems. 

The recommendations for academic seminars emphasize the impor- 
tance of focusing on thc^e aspects of American life that touch on 
participants^ professional concerns; and of providing — insofar as 
possible — alternative seminars among which participants can choose 
in line with their special interests. 

With regard to personal and social aspects of the Seminar, it 
is recommended that the daily pattern of activities in which the 
participants will be engaged should be taken into accoimt in a 
deliberate way when facilities are arranged and free time is 
scheduled; and that organized social and recreational activities 
for the group as a whole be supplemented with other kinds of 
03^p0]^j[0H00S , including informal social contacts with Americans 

and visits to American homes. 
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In similar fashion, an analysis of participants » reactions to 
the period of travel served as a basis for another series of recom" 
mendations . 

The recommendations for professional activities emphasize the 
importance of arranging, for each participant, extended stays at 
one or more facilities, in the capacity of a temporary staff member 
or a participant observer, thus allowing him to become actively in- 
volved in on-going activities and to study operations in detail. 
Also, the importance of matching the facilities that a participant 
visits with the specific activities in which he wants to engage is 
stressed. 

The recommendations for social activities in the field under- 
line the value of arranging private hospitality, with the proviso 
that invitations be clearly presented to the participant as oppor- 
tunities available to him rather than obligations • Recommendations 
for travel arrangements stress the importance of (1) letting the 
participant choose mode of transportation, type of accommodation, 
etc., in line with his own preferences; (2) planning the itinerary 
so that time scheduled in each place can be used to maximum advan- 
tage ; and (3) anticipating possible difficulties so that they can 
be adequately prepared for. 

Impact on Attitudes and Activities . The impact of the experi- 
ence on participants^ professional activities, on their views of 
the field of broadcasting, on their attitudes toward American 
broadcasting, and on their images of America and Americans in 
general were assessed through analysis of their interviews and 
questionnaires . 

The most striking finding of impact concerns the participants^ 
images of America and American broadcasting, and specifically the 
degree of complexity and differentiation of these images. The 
data that are most directly relevant to this point come from a com- 
parison of scores obtained by participants and their controls in a 
specially devised index of change in degree of differentiation, 
based on the before- and after-questionnaires. Participants show 
a significantly greater increase in degree of differentiation. 

This finding suggests very strongly that the participants in the 
Seminar did indeed develop more complex and differentiated images 
of America and of American broadcasting as a result of their 
American experience. Their responses on the after -questionnaire 
tend to become more concrete and specific; they evidence an aware- 
ness of a greater number of aspects of American society and of 
differences within it, a better understanding of American institu- 
tions in their own terms, and a picture that is generally more 
detailed and elaborate. It seems reasonable to generalize these 
findings to other exchange experiences and to conclude that such 
experiences are indeed capable of producing significant changes 
on the cognitive dimensions of attitudes toward the host country 
and some of its institutions . 

Questionnaire responses also reveal a change on the evaluative 
dimension, thou^ not as marked a change as that found on the dimen- 
sion of differentiation r. Participeints tend to become more favorable 
ih their views of America and Americans, thou^ they are by no means 
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wholly uncritical. Data from our various sources indicate that some 
of the central components of participants^ images include the diver- 
sity and complexity of America, certain of the human qualities of 
Americans, the importance of socio-economic differences within 
American society, and the commitment of Americans to democratic 
values . 



Regarding American broadcasting, participants seem to be im- 
pressed with the potential for hi^ quality programming in the ^ 

United States and with some of the products that have been achieved, 
but they feel that the structure of broadcasting is not set up so 
as to maximize this potential— in large part because of commercial 
considerations. The differences in broadcasting structure and the 
low quality of some of the American products limit, in their view, 
the applicability of American approaches to their own countries, 
but some of the creative ideas --particularly in educational and 
public affairs broadcasting— clearly seem of value to them. On 
the questionnaires, participants (compared to controls) tend to 
become somewhat less satisfied with American broadcasting in general, 
but at the same time they tend to become somewhat more inclined to 
see American broadcasting as a potential source of specific valuable 
contributions to their own broadcasting system. 



In their own evaluations of the significance that the experi- 
ence had for them, large proportions of the participants indicate 
that they gained professional knowledge and insist, relevant to 
their professional experience at home; that they acquired new 
knowledge about American broadcasting and about American society 
which was, indeed, an important part of the agenda that m^y par- 
ticipants broug^it with them; that they derived enjoyment from 
traveling thi'oughout the United States and interacting with Ameri- 
cans— a part of the experience that is even more highly valued 
in retrospect; and that their American sojourn produced some 
change in their perspectives of their own countries and in their 
orientations toward international exchanges and their involvement 
in international contacts. 



There is some evidence that the experience abroad has enhanced 
the self-confidence and sense of professional competence of some of 
the participants. Participants (relative to controls) tend to be- 
come somewhat more positive in their orientation toward their om 
professional future --to develop both a hi^er level of aspiration 
and greater confidence that they will achieve this They 

show some signs of having reorganized their views broadcast- 

ing in general; and of having become less certain of the applica- 
bility of their own broadcasting procedures to the situations pre- 
vailing in other countries. By the same token, they seem to become 
less certain of the applicability of procedures used in other coun- 
tries to their own professional situations. Thus, they tend to 
express greater reservations than controls about the training value 
of international exchanges for their own broadcasters. They do not 
r6iect th6 value of international exchange; if anything, they be- 
come more positive about it. But they seem to have become more 
realistic about its limitations. 



In sum, we can conclude that the present Seminar had a major 
impact on participants’ views of America and American broadcasting-- 
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and one that is likely to be lasting because it involves not merely 
a change in the favorableness of images held, but a change in their 
complexity, differentiation, and richness of detail. The Seminar s 
impact on the participants’ professional attitudes and activities 
was less marked, but there certainly is some evidence of changes in 
these respects. The Seminar seemed to be least effective in generat- 
ing an international network of professional communication and ex- 
change, althou^ it produced a stepped-up level of interaction of 
the participants with American individuals and organizations . 

Differences Between Subgroups . Participants who had sho\m 
considerable change on the measure that yielded our major finding 
of impact- -the index of change in differentiation of the image of 
/America --were compared with those who showed little change . ^ ur 
analysis suggests three factors that may, in interaction with 
each other, account for the increased differentiation manifested 
by the former group: (1) Their readiness-due to their freedom 

from cultural and linguistic barriers, their professional self- 
confidence, and the specificity of their expectations --to enter 
quickly and easily into searching, give-and-take interactions with 
the Americans they met, and thus to become exposed to the variety 
and complexity of Americans and their views; (2) their possession 
of a fairly well articulated cognitive framework about the United 
States, which helped them scan new information more quickly and 
integrate new insight more readily; and (3) their disappointment 
in the professional experience, which may have caused them to give 
greater wei^t to the interest in learning about America that they 
brou^t with them, but that mi^t--under other circumstances --have 
remained more latent. The disappointment n.ay or may not be causally 
related to the changes manifested by the Hi^ Differentiators, but 
in any event it did not interfere with these changes. 

A second subgroup analysis involved comparison between the 
European and non-European participants. The two groups present 
two rather distinct patterns in their approaches to ^ the American 
experience. The European tended to come to the Seminar with a 
broader and less specific agenda, which included not only profes- 
sional concerns, but also an interest in seeing the country, in 
meeting people, and in deepening his understanding of American 
society. He quickly decided that the Seminar was not set up and 
the participants were not selected in such a way as to make it a 
professional exchange at the level he desired, and therefore he 
readily adopted the role of observer, in relation to both American 
society and American broadcasting activities. The non -Europeans, 
by contrast, came with a more limited and specific agenda. He was 
less interested not only in learning about America in general 
(except in an incidental, if hi^ly valued part of his experience) , 
but also in observing and hearing about American broadcasting. 

What he wanted were professional experiences around specific 
problems that would maximize his directly applicable skills and 
knowledge. He found professional exchanges useful and wanted more 
of them; and approached his travel period in a hi^ly task-oriented 

way. 

In line with their different expectations, goals, and ways of 
relating themselves to their American experience, the Europeans and 
non-Europeans manifested rather different effects. For the Europeans, 
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the trip had- -in line with his expectation- -little impact on his 
professional activities, except that it allowed him to establish 
professional and personal contacts with American colleagues*^ The 
most striking effect of the trip is the increased underst^ding of 
American society and differentiation of his image of America with 
which he comes away — quite in keeping with the agenda that he had 
set for himself. His attitude toward American broadcasting is also 
differentiated, but on the whole less positive. The non-European 
comes away with strong approval of American broadcasting, in rather 
global terms, which probably reflects the fact that he is less 
interested in comparing American broadcasting to other approaches 
as he is in extracting from it things that would be useful in his 
own situation. The major impact of the experience for him— again, 
consistent with his particular agenda— was in the professional area. 
He seems to feel that participation in the Seminar helped, at least 
in some measure, to enhance his skills, to increase his knowledge 
of relevant approaches and techniques, to redefine his professional 
role , and to advance his career . 

The observed differences between Europeans and non-Europeans 
do not apply across the board and cannot be generalized to other 
situations. The main value of this comparison is that it helps us 
identify two patterns of reaction to an international exchange ex- 
perience. Together with our comparison between Hi ^ and Low Dif- 
ferentiators, it suggests two major general implications: (1) that 
different individuals, in keeping with their different goals and 
orientations, need different kinds cf experiences if an exchange 
program is to be satisfying to them and have an impact upon them; 
and (2) that there is more than one way in which a program can pro- 
vide satisfaction and have impact, so that the same progrsJTJ can be 
satisfying and effective for different individuals in different 
ways, despite differences in their goals and orientations, as long 
as it offers avenues for meeting their special needs. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Since the end of World War II the scope and rate of educational 
and cultural exchange across national boundaries have shown a marked 
increase • In particular , there have been large numbers of students ^ 
scholars, and specialists in various areas who have gone abroad to 
obtain special training, or to familiarize themselves with activities 
in other countries that are relevant to their own fields of interest, 
or to exchange ideas and experiences with colleagues from other parts 
of the world. 

Professional and educational exchange activities are carried 
out by a variety of private organizations. These include various 
professional organizations, whose primary concern is the advance- 
ment of their respective fields rhrou^ developing and improving 
mechanisms for training, communication, and collaboration They 
also include organizations that are concerned with international 
cooperation and exchange either as ends in themselves, or as means 
toward the improvement of international relations and the reduction 
of international tensions. 

Exchange activites are also carried out, in the United States 
as well as in many other countries, under the auspices of various 
governmental agencies. Such activities may be related --either 
directly or indirectly — to certain specific foreign policy goals of 
a government or to its broader foreign policy orientations. For 
example, a government may foster such activities in the interest of 
reducing international tensions and creating an amicable climate for 
international relations. It may be interested in transforming the 
hostile, suspicious, or indifferent attitudes that other peoples 
have toward it into favorable ones, or at least to increase their 
understanding and correct their misconceptions of its policies and 
its country in general. It may initiate exchange activities in order 
to assist in the development of other nations, which in turn may be 
linked to a number of different foreign policy goals. Finally, a ^ 
government may view participation in international exchange activi- 
ties, in their own right, as an integral part of the conduct of 
foreign affairs, consistent with the general increase in the rate 
of international contact and communication during the past two 
decades. Whatever the reasons, the United States Govenment is 
certainly committed to an extensive program of international ex- 
change, Granting that international exchanges may have a great 
deal of intrinsic merit and may contribute to various goals of 
individuals, organizations, and governments, do they have any bear- 
ing on fundamental questions of war and peace? Proponents of such 
activities often argue that they contribute to creating^the condi- 
tions for peace by increasing international understanding and im- 
proving mutual attitudes. There is no clear-cut evidence that 
international exchange in fact produces more favorable attitudes. 

But even if it did, "is it reasonable to suppose that favorable 
attitudes developed through personal contact can overcome the 
j*0aliti0s of a conflict of interest? If conflicts between nations 
are based primarily on incompatible goals rather than on lack of 
understanding, it is doubtful that increased understanding can 










contribut6 grGa.tXy to thoir rssoXution.” (X) Dospito tliGSG Ximita~ 
tionSs intGrnationaX cooparation and GXchangG ara XikaXy to contri- 
butG, at least indiractXy and in tha Xong run, to craating the con- 
ditions for peace . 

One can distinguish four types of effects of inter- 
nationaX cooperation and exchange that may have an impact 
on the reXations between two nations and may reduce the 
XikeXihood that confXict between them wiXX take vioXent 
forms: (X) an increased openness, among key individuaXs 

in each nation, in their attitudes toward the other nation; 

(2) a reduction in the XeveX of tension between the two 
nations; (3) an increased commitment to an internationaXist 
ideoXogy; and (4-) a deveXopment of a network of reXation- 
ships cutting across nationaX boundaries • • • • 

X. Participants in internationaX exchanges and other 
forms of cooperation do not universaXXy and necessariXy 
come away from these experiences with whoXXy favorabXe 
attitudes toward the other nation or nations invoXved. 

Yet the indications are that such experiences can and 
usuaXXy do produce some very important attitude changes — 
provided the experiences themseXves are personaXXy and 
profess ionaXXy satisfying to the participants. These 
are not necessariXy changes in generaX favorabXeness 
toward the host country, but rather changes in the cogni- 
tive structure -"for exampXe, in the compXexity and dif- 
ferentiation- -of images of the host country. Such changes 
are probabXy more meaningfuX in the Xong run than totaX 
approvaX of the country wouXd be . They indicate a greater 
richness and refinement of images and a greater under- 
standing of the other society in its own terms. Moreover, 
participants in such activities are XikeXy to deveXop 
personaX ties to the other country and to certain individ- 
uaXs within it, and thus a sense of personaX invoXvement 
in its fate. . . . This increased understanding and in- 
voXvement are not XikeXy to overcome reaX confXicts of 
interests that exist between the nations. They are XikeXy, 
however, to create a greater openness in individuaXs^ 
attitudes toward the other nation. 

If there is a continuing pattern of cooperation and 
exchange between two nations, invoXving many individuaXs 
who are in Xeading positions within their own societies, 
then there shouXd be a greater predisposition within each 
nation to trust the other nation, to perceive it as non- 
threatening, and to be responsive to it. Thus, whiXe it 
wouXd be naive to assume that a pattern of cooperation 
and exchange is a sufficient condition for peace between 
two nations, such a pattern shouXd decrease the XikeXihood 
that the nations wiXX resort to vioXence in resoXving their 

"(55 H. C. KeLnan, "SociaX-psychoXogicaX approaches to the study 
of internationaX reXations s The question of reXevance." In 
H. C. KeXman (Ed.), International behavior: A sociaX- 
DsvchoXogicaX anaXvsis . New York: HoXt, Rinehart and 
Winston, X965. P. 573. 
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conflicts. If conflicts arise between nations whose cit- 
zens have a history of close and friendly contact, there 
should be less of a tendency to perceive threatening in- 
tent In the other and to formulate the issue in black-and- 
V7hite terms, and a greater readiness to communicate with 
one another and to seek accommodation. 

2o If two nations that are in conflict with each 
other are, at the same time, involved in exchanges and 
cooperative ventures, the level of tension that marks 
their over-all relationship is likely to be reduced. They 
are more likely to engage in at least some interactions 
that are free of hostility and mutual threat, and that 
provide opportunities for communication and for the dis- 
covery of common values and interests. Needless to say, 
these more positive interactions will not cause the basic 
conflict between the two nations to vanish and will not 
persuade them to abandon the pursuit of incompatible goals . 
They can, however, contribute to the creation of an atmos - 
phere in which these basic conflicts can be negotiated 
more effectively and political settlements can be achieved,, 

, . . . Positive interactions between two nations in 
areas outside of those on which their conflict centers, by 
reducing the level of tension, may help to build up some 
degree of mutual trust and thus at least make it somewhat 
more likely that serious negotiations on the issues in 
conflict will get under way. Moreover, the establishment 
of cooperative relationships in some domains may help to 
counteract tendencies toward complete polarization of the 
conflicting nations and may thus make it easier to find 
ways of ^^fractionating" the conflicts between them. . * . 

3,. International exchanges and cooperative ventures -- 
provided they are intrinsically useful and satisfying--are 
likely to increase world -mindedness and commitment to an 
internationalist ideology among the participants. Wide 
adoption of this type of value framework would seem to be 
necessary to provide the ideological underpinnings to a 
peaceful world order. .... As the rate of inter- 
national exchange and cooperation increases, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that ideological changes in these 
directions will become more widespread. 

Such changes in the belief systems of individuals, 
in and of themselves, are not likely to produce, major 
changes at the institutional level /But/ inter- 

national exchange and cooperation may contribute to the 
development and strengthening; of international political 
institutions by increasing the ideological readiness for 
them among the influential segments of the parti cipating 
nations . even though the major force toward the develop- 
ment of such institutions is likely to come from function- 
al requirements rather than from an abstract commitment 
to an internationalist ideology. 

4, The most important source of the political 






relevance of international exchange and cooperation • • • • 
is its contribution to the development of human networks 
that cut across national boundaries. Participation in such 
activities, if they are successful, is likely to lead to 
the establishment of ongoing relationships around common 
professional concerns among individuals representing dif- 
ferent nationalities . These relationships have functional 
significance for the individuals in the sense that they 
are directly relevant to their professional interests and 
the effective performance of their professional roles • 

Thus, individuals and groups from different countries 
become committed to international cooperation not as an 
abstract value, but as a concrete vehicle for carrying 
out personally important activities and pursuing their 
immediate and long-range goals. They become involved in 
a network of interdependent individuals and groups, 
without reference to national differences, and are likely 
to develop a sense of loyalty to it . What is crucial 
here is that this loyalty cut across national lines; it 
need not be antagonist to or competitive with national 
loyalty, but simply independent of it. 

Insofar as international exchange and cooperation 
contribute to the development of such cross-cutting 
loyalties, they help to create the conditions for peace, 

• • . • The development of networks, based on professional 
and other interests, that cut across national boundaries 
can contribute to the stability and integration of the 
international system. It would do so, not by eliminating 
conflicts, but by counteracting tendencies toward complete 
polarization — towards subordinating all relationships to 
a single basic conflict along national lines. (2) 



There are various kinds of social research that can help us assess 
whether international exchange programs do indeed contribute to the 
achievement of the specific and long-range goals that have just been 
outlined, and that can help us delineate the conditions that would 
maximize the effectiveness of such programs. One type of research 
that is directly relevant here is evaluation research, involving 
the systematic study of specific programs and their impact on the 
participants in them. Such research would allow us not only to con- 
clude whether the program under study achieved the goals of thi 
organizations that sponsored it and the individuals who participated 
in it, but also to develop recommendations for enhancing the effec- 
tiveness of similar programs in the future. Evaluation research, in 
and of itself, cannot tell us whether international exchange in 
general or the particular program under study contributes to the 
long-range goals of creating the conditions for peace , but it can 
help us check out some of the assumptions on which the presumed 
long-range effects depend by providing detailed information about 
the actual nature of the exchange experience. Moreover, insofar as 
evaluation research can help in enhancing the effectiveness of 
international exchanges, it is relevant to these long-range goals, 
since their achievement is predicated on exchange experiences that 
are successful and personally and professionally satisfying to the 



(2) H. C. Kelman, ibid . . Pp. 573-576. 
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participants . 



The present report is based on a detailed evaluation study of 
a specific exchange program: a multi-national seminar for communi 

cations specialists, sponsored by the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, U. S. Department of State, and conducted at 
Brandeis University in the summer of 1962. A plan for thorough 
evaluation was built into the design of this Seminar from the 
beginning. The conditions for such evaluation research were par- 
ticularlv favorable. First and foremost, initiative for the 
evalua^iL came from the directors of the Seminar themselves. 

Since the Seminar represented a new venture, they were eager to 
obtain specific information that mi^t contribute to the improve 
ment of future seminars of this sort. They Regarded the evaluation 
as an integral part of the Seminar, at least equal ° 

the program activities themselves. Secondly, the staff of the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs was interested in initiating 
systematic and intensive research on exchange activitios , ® 

strongly committed to the value of international exchange, they 
wanted to know more about the specific aspects of such experiences 
that are most valuable and about the possibilities of further 
improvements in projects they were sponsoring. Thirdly, the 
special nature of the Brandeis project facilitated evaluation 
research, since its administration— starting with the selection ot 
participants — was more centralized than is usually the case. 



The report focuses on our findings about the reactions of 
participants to the exchange experience and about the impact that 
this experience had on them. While our conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are specific to the seminar being evaluated, we shall try to 
point to problems that are germane to cultural and educational ex- 
change programs in general. The report should be of Mterest to 
individuals involved in the organization and administration of 
various activities in the field of cross -national education and 
exchange. At the same time, it should be of interest to m^y 
social scientists. Not only does it illustrate 

translate research findings into their concrete policy implications, 
but it also represents a study of adjustment and attitude ch^ge m 
an inherently interesting situation-that of an extended ^thenng, 
in a foreign country, of a multi-national group of specialists. 











CHAPTER 2 



THE SEMINAR 



The Seminar on which our study focuses was conducted by the 
Communication Research Center at Brandeis University in the summer 
of 1962, under a grant from the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. The Communication Research Center came into being about a 
year before the Seminar convened and, prior to the Seminar, it had 
a permanent staff of four (including the Director ^d Associate ^ 
Director) . The Seminar represented the Center^s first major pro 3 ect. 

As originally conceived, the Seminar was designed to deal with 
the mass media of communication in general, but gradually its primary 
emphasis was narrowed down to the broadcasting media, and particular- 
ly to their use for educational purposes. The plan was to bring to 
the United States, for a four-month period, specialists in broadcast- 
ing and related fields from a number of different countries. The 
countries were to be selected so that different degress of experience 
with television would be represented in the Seminar. 



Goals for the Seminar 

In order to develop criteria and measures for evaluation of the 
Seminar (to be described in the next chapter) , the research staff 
had to ascertain the goals that the organizations sponsoring and con- 
ducting the Seminar were hoping to achieve. Procedures coiUd then 
be devised to assess the extent to which these goals were in fact met. 
Thus, in January of 1962, members of the research staff held a meeting 
with* several members of the Program Research and Evaluation Staff, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, in order to learn about 
their goals and expectations for the Seminar and the impact they hoped 
it would have on the Seminar participants. In February of 1962 a 
similar meeting was held with the organizers of the Seminar at the 
Communication Research Center. 

Our discussion with the staff of the sponsoring agency revealed 
several interrelated goals that they hoped this Seminar would achieve; 
some of these were specific to the present Seminar, while others 
applied to the whole range of their activities. With respect 
mass media of communication, our informants expressed the hope that 
Seminar participants would come away with a greater ewareness of the 
educational possibilities of the media, of the importance of concen- 
trating on quality productions, and of ways of strengthening the 
media so that they can resist external pressures. They regarded it 
as essential to communicate to participants from countries in which 
television was in the initial or planning stage that the United 
States does not have ”the answer,” that it would be desirable not 
to imitate American procedures, but to develop television in their 
own way, in line with the needs of their own societies. As for the 
relationship between the United States and the countries represented 
in the Seminar, the sponsoring agency hoped that Seminar participants 
would come away with the feeling that communication represents a- 
universal endeavor, in which their countries are associated with the 
United States, and that the Seminar is the first step in a continuing 
process of learning from one another. A related goal mentioned was 
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the increase in exchange of materials between the United States 
and the countries represented in the Seminar. The sponsoring 
agency also wanted the Seminar participants to become aware of^ 
the pluralism that characterizes mass communications in the United 
States and of the revolution going on in this field. To this 
they hoped the participants would become acquainted with the whole 
range olf broadcasting activities --educational as well as commercial, 
successes as well as failures--and have the opportunity to mahe ^ 
their own comparisons. Similarly, with respect to American society 
in general, our informants stressed the importance of avoiding a 
’’propaganda" effort, and of exposing Seminar participants to a wide 
range of experiences . They expressed the hope that participants 
would come away with a sharper, clearer view of the forces under- 
lying American society, and a better understanding and knowledge of 
America as a country and people . Such an understanding would not 
necessarily result in wholly favorable attitudes toward the United 
States, but it ought to be reflected in the objective quality of 
subsequent reporting about this country. 

The organizers of the Seminar expressed rather similar goals, 
althou^ they placed somewhat greater emphasis on the potential 
contributions of the Seminar to the professional advancement of the 
participants and to the development of the mass media in the partic- 
ipants’ own countries. On the first point, they expressed the hope 
that the Seminar would broaden the participants’ background and 
increase their skills. These skills may relate, for example, to the 
use of television for educational purposes, or to the training of 
others, depending on the level of development of television in a 
given participEint ’ s country. On the second point, the organizers of 
the Seminar expressed the hope that the Seminar would increase par- 
ticipants’ sensitivity to the potentials as well as the limitations 
of the mass media; that it would provide them with a better basis 
for comparison in judging the quality of mass communications ; and 
that it would help them in working out their own ways of improving 
the process of communication in their respective countries, partic~ 
ularly as it relates to education and to national development in 
general. Another goal mentioned by the organizers of the Seminar 
was that the participants would come away with a more international 
view of broadcasting, based on the experience of working together 
on common problems, as well as an interest in continued association 
with their American counterparts. They expressed the hope that 
channels of communication opened as a result of the Seminar would 
also allow American broadcasters to learn about methods and materials 
developed by their colleagues abroad. Specifically, they mentioned 
that they would like to obtain various materials (such as tapes or 
scripts) from the participants to add to the resources of the Com- 
munication Research Center. Finally, they shared with the sponsor- 
ing agency the hope that participants would acquire a clearer view 
of American mass media ^nd of American culture and society in general. 

The general goals of the sponsors and organizers — which we can 
presume to be similar to the goals of other exchange programs of this 
type— can be summarized as follows: (1) to provide the participants 

with a professionally useful experience, yielding new infomation, 
new ideas, and new contacts that can enhance their professional work 
and their capacity to contribute to the solution of problems in their 
own countries ; (2) to open up channels of communication and exchange 
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between the participants and their colleagues in America and in 
other countries, which can be continued and developed after they 
return to their home countries; and (3) to provide the participants 
with first-hand knowledge of American mass media, as well as of 
American society and American life in general . With respect to ^ 
the third goal, both the sponsors and the organizers of this semi- 
nar stressed the importance of giving the participants a complete 
and objective picture of American mass media and American lits , 
including not only accomplishments, but also problems, diffi- 
culties, and shortcomings. The hope was that the participants 
would leave with a fuller, richer, more detailed, and more differ- 
entiated picture of American mass media and American institutions, 
and that they would gain a more intimate understanding of American 
society and of the way in which American mass media fit into the 
general institutional structure and cultural patterns.^ Ideally, 
they would become more fully aware of the range of activities and 
points of view in American broadcasting and American life in general 
But this does not mean that they would change their attitudes in 
the direction of an uncritical acceptance of American patterns and 
procedures. We would agree that such an outcome is neither a 
realistic expectation, nor even a desirable goal, Exchan^ programs 
can be considered successful if- -in addition to meeting the profes 
sional needs of the participants and establishing better channels 
of communication-they help the participants to refine their views 
of those areas of American society that are of special concern to 

them . 



Selection of participants 

The list of countries from which participants were to be 
selected was drawn up so as to represent three levels of experience 
with television: (1) countries with extensive experience in tele- 

vision work, including its use for educational purposes; (2) countries 
in which television had been introduced recently or was about to be 
introduced; and (3) countries in which television was in 
stage. Furthermore, in most of the countries on the list " 

either the dominant lan^age or widely spoken among the educated 
segmants of the population. 

The criteria for selecting participants within each country 
called for individuals "on the policy-making and creative level 
who are engaged in television itself or are in education, radio, 
government information ministries, or,journalism, and are currently 
preparing themselves for important positions in the field of - 
vision in their respective countries." The intention was to select 
participants who were at the hipest possible levels within th r 
own organizations, so that they would be in a good position to im- 
plement whatever they learned at the Seminar. Preference was co be 
given to individuals concerned with the educational side of broad- 
casting, but this was by no means the exclusive emphasis. Finally, 
for the participants from non-English-speaking countries, the 
criteria included an excellent command of English, although several 
of the individuals finally selected did not quite satisfy this 

criterion . 

A distinctive feature of the Seminar was the procedure for 
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Table 2 . 1 



Countries represented in the Seminar 



Countries 



Number of 
Participants 



Australia 

Japan 

I 

Philippines 
Thailand 
Iran 
Israel , 

Cyprus 

Kenya 

Southern Rhodesia 

Nigeria 

Ghana 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 
Jamaica 

Total 



1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 * 
2 * 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

28 



* One African and one Briton 
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selecting participants. The director of the Seminar (Associate 
Director of the Communication Research Center) , together with the 
Chief of the Foreign Specialists Branch of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, personally visited most of the countries from 
which participants were finally selected. (1) In each country, t ey 
consulted with leading people in broadcasting, educational, 
governmental agencies that had some relevance to the concerns o± the 
Seminar; they interviewed prospective participants, to determine tneir 
interest and suitability; and they worked out arrangements with 
officials of the American Embassy that would facilitate the processing 
of nominations in keeping with the requirements of the Seminar. On 
the basis of these various consultations, a procedure for nominating 
Seminar participants was developed in each country, and a selection 
panel was set up to take charge of this task. The composition o 
these panels varied frcrni country to country, but in most cases the 
nominations were handled completely by nationals of the coi^try in 
question. They mi^t include, for example, the director of the 
country's broadcasting system, a representative from . 

education or information, and important officials from other relevan 
agencies, who had the opportunity of discussing the purposes of the 
Seminar and the criteria for selection with the Seminar s director. 

In most cases, an official from the American Embassy— usually the 
Cultural Affairs Officer or Public Affairs Officer— was attached to 
the panel to provide liaison with the Embassy. The names of nominees 
selected by each panel, together with biographical information about 
them, were then submitted to the CommunicaTCion Research Center and 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs for final approval. 

These selection procedures eventuated in a group of 28 partic- 
ipants, coming from sixteen different countries. The coimtries 
represented and the niimber of participants from each can be found 
in Table 2,1. About a third of the participants were professionally 
concerned with educational broadcasting, most of them with the Pro- 
duction of television or radio programs for the schools. A somewhat 
smaller number were concerned with broadcasting in the area of news 
and current events. And, about a third were concerned with the 
production of a variety of other types of progr^s, or with admini- 
strative and supervisory tasks in the program divisions of their 
respective broadcasting systems. The distribution of the partici- 
pants among these different areas of specialization is presented in 

Table 2.2. 

After the selection procedure on a given participant had been 
completed, he received a formal invitation from the United States 
Ambassador in his own country. Another formal letter of invitation 
was sent by the president of the sponsoring diversity . The director 
of the Seminar personally wrote to each participant, giving him in- 
formation about the program. Each participant also received four 
books on various aspects of American society and culture . Finally, 
the director of the evaluation study sent a detailed letter to each 
participant, soliciting his cooperation in the research and enclosing 
the first questionnaire (to be described in Chapter 3) . 



7n They visited fifteen countries, of which thirteen sent partic- 
ipants to the Seminar. In addition, the final group included 
one participant each from three countries that had not been 
personally visited. 
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Table 2.2 



Areas of Specialization of Seminar Participants 



Areas of Specialization 



Number 



Educational (instructional) broadcasting 
Employed by broadcasting system 
Employed by school system 

News broadcasting 



Programs* on current events, documentaries, talks 
Programs* , general 

Primarily concerned with administration 6 

Primarily concerned with production M- 



Government 

Ministry of Education 
Ministry of Information 



1 ** 



Total 



3 

10 



2 



28 



* Most of the broadcasting systems represented divide their 
regular broadcasting activities between two divisions, one 
concerned with ”news,” and the other with "programs.” The 
latter includes special features, documentaries, talks, 
discussions , cultural programs , music , entertainment , and 
programs addressed to special populations (e.g., women s 
programs). In this table, current events programs, docu- 
mentaries, and talks are separated from the rest since, in 
some of the analyses to be presented later, specialists in 
these types of programs are grouped together with news 
specialists, with whom they have much in common. 

** This participant is grouped with educational broadcasters in 
subsequent analyses. 

*** This participant is grouped with specialists concerned with 
administration of general programs in subsequent analyses . 
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First phase of the Seminar; The stay at the universit:^ 

Most of the participants arrived in the United States just 
before the opening of the Seminar on June 9, 1962. They spent the 
first six weeks of their sojourn at Brandeis University. Three of 
the participants (all Europeans) were accompanied by their wives from 
the beginning; a fourth wife arrived about a month later. All 
ticipants were housed in dormitory rooms . They were given the option 
of sharing a room or taking a single room, and about three quarters 
of the participants chose the latter alternative. Small charges for 
these rooms were deducted from the $15. per diem allowance that each 
participant received. The participants took most of their meals at 
the university cafeteria; payments for these meals were made on the 
basis of a flat rate per day, deducted from the $15. allowance. The 
per diem allowance was more than adequate for the period spent ^ at 
the university, but — as we shall see later- -some of the participants 
found it insufficient for the travel period. 

The program of the Seminar during the university phase was 
divided into two major parts: professional activities and academic 
activities. A central feature of the professional activities was 
a series of professional seminars . Four such seminars were scheduled 
for each of the six weeks the participants spent at the university. 
During the first week, the seminars were designed to give participants 
general background information about the structure and function of 
American mass media, with special emphasis on the role of the broad- 
casting media within this wider context. During subsequent weeks, 
the seminars were conducted by invited speakers , most of whom were 
outstanding specialists in their various fields. The speakers in- 
cluded producers and writers of television and radio programs , ad- 
ministrators of commercial and educational broadcasting systems, 
specialists on educational broadcasting media from a variety of 
organizations (within universities, school systems, foundations, 
governmental and international organizations) , and an occasional 
critic and journalist. The seminars dealt with the operations of 
educational broadcasting in the United States, with the uses of 
broadcasting media for various specific instructional purposes 
(such as the teaching of science or languages) , with research on 
educational television and programmed instruction, and with a variety 
of activities in the United States in the fields of news and docu- 
mentaries, cultural and dramatic programs, and entertaiiiment . 
cally, a speaker would come for a single day and spend several hours 
v^ith the participants, starting with a lecture and/or demonstration 
before lunch and continuing with further discussion after lunch. 

The speakers usually described their own activities and philosophies 
that governed them, and presented samples of their work. In two 
cases, the same topic extended over a two-day period and the semi- 
nars were combined with opportunities for detailed observations of 
the activities under discussion. Both of these two-day sessions 
dealt with the activities of local organizations in the educational 
broadcasting field and could thus combine lectures and film showings 
with visits of facilities, demonstrations, and discussions with 
various staff members of the organizations . 

The two local organizations that participated in the two-day 
seminars were among a number of local agencies whose facilities the 
participants were able to visit and part of whose activities they 
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were able to observe . These included educational and commercial 
television stations; newspaper offices; a corranunication training 
program, a center for producing programs in language instruction 
by television and for training teachers in the use of 
Jams, and other educational facilities at 
and a company producing audio-visual equipment. 

field trips outside of the Boston area were arranged, which included 
a visit to the offices of the New York Times, to the headquarters of 
a large manufacturer of electronic and 

Jersey, to an educational television station in Philadelphia, and to 
a small university radio station in New Hampshire. 

In addition to the invited speakers who made presentations at 
the professional seminars, a number of prominent visitors were brou^t 
in to speak to the group and/or participate in informal discussions 
with them. These additional addresses and discussions were ^ 

held in the evening. Some of these guests were specialists in broad- 
casting or other areas of communication, and thus 
professional part of the program. Others came from the fields of 
Lucation, social welfare, race relations, politics, ^ the arts, 
and thus contributed to the second maaor part of the program--the 
so-called academic activities. 

The term ’’academic activities” was used to refer to activities 
not directly concerned with communication media, but rather focused 
on providing general information about American society and American 
institutions. The major activity in this area consisted of a series 
of seminars , led by members of the university faculty and covering 
various aspects of American society. There were four ^e^ly seminars, 
dealing, respectively, with American courts and civil ri^ts (includ- 
ing discussions of civil liberties and constitutional guar^tees); 
American government and politics (including discussion of ^ 

system and of the relationship between Congress and the presidency)^ 
trends in American philosophy (especially social criticism and soc 
thought); and American social structure (with emphasis on race, 
religion, and social class) . The last two of the four seminars met 

simultaneously, so that participants had _ 

While the participants were told that attendance at these seminars 
was optional, the large majority seemed to feel that it was expected 
and did attend on a regular basis. 

A number of social activities were also planned during the six- 
weeks period at the university. Participants attended several cul- 
tural and entertainment events, including music, art, 
festivals; they visited some places of historical si^ific^ce, and 
they were invited to dinners at the homes of university . 

and in connection with visits to broadcasting or newspaper facilities. 
The two main social events arranged for the group were ^ 
boat ride on the Fourth of July; and a weekend of private hospitality 

v^ith families in a small New England town. 



Participants' contributions to the Seminar. At the begijining 
of the Seminar, the participants were asked to prepare descriptions 
and analyses of the broadcasting structures of their respective 
countries. These generally turned out to 

documented reports. These papers were reproduced and distributed 
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among the participants, but they did not serve as bases for group 
discussion. 

There were , of course , opportunities for inf ormai exchange 
Eunong participants, since they lived together and spent most of 
their free time with each other. Planned and scheduled occasions 
for exchange, however, were limited to a series of presentations 
of samples of their work (in the form of tapes or films) that the 
participants had brou^t with them at the request of the organizers 
of the Seminar. Most of the presentations were film showings; there 
was less interest in sound materials, some of which, moreover, were 
in languages not understood by many of the participants , 

No detailed arrangements for the presentation of these materials 
had bean made in the program originally prepared for the Seminar. 

The setting up of a schedule for these presentations was left to a 
committee of the participants which was formed, vjith the encourage- 
ment of the directors, during the second week of the Seminar. The 
committee scheduled presentations during whatever open times were 
available in the program, generally in t'le late afternoon or early 
evening. Some of these presentations were displaced, however, by a 
guest speaker or some other activity that was newly scheduled or had 
to be rescheduled for one or another reason. Often the presentations 
came at the end of a full day of seminars and addresses. Moreover, 
due to the lack of certain technical facilities, it was not possible 
to show some of the materials or to show them to their best advantage . 
For these various reasons, the "viewing and listening sessions,” as 
they came to be called, were infrequent and not well attended. 

In addition to arranging the schedule of "viewing and listening 
sessions," the participants^ committee also took it upon itsexf to 
deal with other matters of common concern to the Seminar and to serve 
as liaison between the participants and the directorate. Thus, the 
committee made recommendations, both to the participants and to the 
directorate, about certain procedural details and about arrangements 
for the travel period. 

Some of the participants were interviewed by representatives of 
the local press or on local radio stations. In addition, several^ 
participants took part, as a group, in a television program in which 
they discussed their own countries and their experiences in the 
United States. 



Second phase of the Seminar; Travel through the Un ited States 

After six weeks at the university, the participants embarked on 
a two-months trip throu^out the United States. They left together 
by bus for Tanglewood, Massachusetts, where they attended concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and visited at the home of Mrs. 
Serge Koussevitzky. From there they went to Hyde Park, New York, 
where they had lunch with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. The bus then 
took them to New York City, where they broke up and followed their 
individual itineraries . 

Itineraries were personally arranged for each participant to 
meet his special needs and interests . Each participant met with 
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fneihbers of the Seminar administrative staff and volunteer assistants 
in order to work out his travel plans. Many participants had cer- 
tain specific ideas about places they wanted to visit, for profes- 
sional or personal reasons. All of the participants, of course, 
had ideas about the types of facilities they wanted to see and ex- 
periences they wanted to have. The staff, in consultation with 
educational and broadcasting specialists, attempted to locate sites 
that would meet these various requirements . Cooperation of the 
relevant officials in the various organizations was solicited, and 
letters were sent off introducing the visitor and giving tha approxi- 
mate dates at which he could be expected. In each community, an 
individual or an agency — such as a State Department reception center, 
a university international center, or a local hospitality group--was 
designated as the primary contact for participants who would be 
visiting there. They were apprised of each visitor's plans wd were 
asked to facilitate his so 30 urn in their respective communities. 

Transportation and hotel accommodations were arranged throu^ a | 

private travel agency. 

Some participants traveled alone; others traveled in pairs, 
for all or part of the time. In several cases, the two participants 
from the same country traveled together for most of the period. 

Several participants (all European) rented or borrowed automobiles 
for all or part of the trip. Included among these were three of 
the participants who traveled with their wives. 

Each participant devoted a major portion of his two-month* s 
travel to various professional activities, including visits to 
broadcasting stations and to other organizations concerned with 
various aspects of the field of broadcasting or of education. 

Some participants spent extensive periods of time in a sin^e 
station, observing in detail or directly participating in its 
activities. Most participants, however, paid only short visits 
to a number of different facilities in various parts of the United 
States. Each trip also included visits to other sites of special 
interest to the individual participant, and visits of general 
interest designed to acquaint him with America and American life . 

Hospitality was organized by local agencies in many of the cities 
visited. In addition, many of the participants had their own 
contacts in various places, or established new contacts spontane- 
ously. 

Each participant *s itinerary included New York City (with 
visits to the large broadcasting networks), Washington, D. C. 

(with visits to some major governmental agencies), Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. Additional stops varied from individual to 
individual, but most participants had at least some exposure to 
communities in the Mid-west and the South. 

The participants were able to arrange — and, if necessary, 
rearrange --their travel plans within a specified travel allowance. 

In addition, as has already been mentioned, they received a $15. 
per diem allowance for housing, meals, and miscellaneous expenses. 
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Final phase of the Seminar: Return to the university 

At the end of their two-months* travel period the participants 
returned to the university for a final series of seminars and dis- 
cussions. The total time scheduled for this final phase was two and 
a half weeks. Several participants had to leave the United States 
before the beginning of this final phase because of the press of 
other obligations, but the large majority participated in it for at 
least part of the time. After the first week, however, participants 
began to depart on a staggered basis, in keeping with their individ- 
ual plans, so that the membership of the group shrank from day to day 

For this final phase, the participants stayed at the university 
guest house, a former country estate in an isolated, wooded area. 

The participants all had their sleeping accommodations in this 
building and took their meals there. Meetings and discussions were 
also all scheduled there, with the exception of a few visits to 
various broadcasting, educational, and other organizations in the 
Boston area. In ^neral, the living arrangements made for a more 
relaxed and informal atmosphere during this final period. 

During the first week of this final phase each of the four 
academic seminars convened for one session, to review its domain 
in the li^t of the participants’ travel experiences. In addition, 
several guests from the fields of communication, education, and 
civil ri^ts came to address the group and participated in informal 
discussions with them. Scheduled activities were, however, on a 
considerably reduced basis in comparison to the first six weeks . 

There was a fair amount of unscheduled time, some of which was 
spent in informal discussion and evaluation of their experience on 
the part of the participants. It was largely a period in which 
participants tried to pull together the information they had 
gathered and the contacts they had made, and in which they prepared 
themselves for departure. 

During this period, one of the participants from the United 
Kingdom produced a program, at the request of the local educational 
television station, entitled ’’American TV: An outside view.” In 
this program, which appeared on television while the final phase 
of the Seminar was still in progress, several of the participants 
discussed their observations and impressions of American television. 

During this final phase the director of the Seminar also 
arranged a meeting with the participants to discuss means of 
increasing international exchange of programs and staff. Out of 
this meeting a memorandum was developed, which was then circulated 
among all participants after they returned to their home coimtries. 
This memorandum, which was drawn up by a number of the participants, 
reviewed some of the difficulties involved in the exchange of pro- 
grams and made some recommendations to overcome these; recommended 
possible arrangements for the exchange of personnel, particularly 
between emerging, inexperienced organizations and hi^ly developed 
ones; and expressed their appreciation to the directorate of the 
Seminar for the opportunity it gave them to get to know the United 
States and each other better and to make personal contacts that 
they greatly cherished. 




CHAPTER 3 



PURPOSE AND DESIGN OF THE EVALUATION STUDY 



The evaluation study was an integral part of the total planning 
of the Seminar from the very beginning, and the research program 
developed parallel to the Seminar itself . The research staff main- 
tained close liaison with the organizers of the Seminar and had 
their full cooperation at every stage of the research effort. 



Purpose of the Evaluation Study 

Evaluation study has two major interrelated purposes . One is 
to obtain evidence of the effectiveness of the Seminar in achieving 
its goals. These goals, as seen by the sponsors and the organizers 
of the Seminar, have already been described in Chapter 2. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the Seminar in 
achieving these goals, the present study relies, in part, on the 
participants’ own formulations. One can learn from the participants 
how useful they found the experience professionally, what effect it 
has had or is likely to have on their professional activities, and 
^jigt changes in their views they feel it has produced. This kind 
of information can be obtained in the course of the Seminar itself, 
particularly at the end, when the participants have an overview of 
the whole experience and anticipate returning home. Of special 
value, in this connection, is information obtained from the parti- 
cipants after they have been back home for some time . At that 
point, they are likely to have not only a better perspective on 
their experience, but also to be in a position to evaluate the 
actual impact of the experience on their professional activities 
in their customary settings. 

The present study does not rely entirely, however, on che 
participants’ own formulations for evaluating the Seminar. It 
also tries to establish whether participation in the Seminar has, 
in fact, produced changes in relevant attitudes — specifically, in 
the participants’ conceptions of their professional roles, in their 
ideas about the functions of broadcasting in their own countries, 
and in their views of American mass media and other aspects of 
American society. Our interest with respect to the last point is 
not in finding whether attitudes have become more favorable , but 
whether they have changed qualitatively- -whether they have become 
richer and more differentiated. 

It should be noted that certain types of information that 
would be hi^ly germane to an evaluation of impact were not col- 
lected in the present study. For example, we did not undertake 
objective analyses of the participants’ professional activities 
after their return home or of the impact their trip actually had 
on their respective organizations. Thus — largely because of 
practical limitations --we did not use various techniques that 
could have been used in the evaluation of effectiveness, such as 
content analysis of programs or articles prepared by participants 
after their return, or interviews with their personal and profes- 
sional associates, or before- and after-observations of the 
organizational units within which they carry out their professional 
activities. Effectiveness in this study is assessed entirely in 
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terms of attitude changes observed in the participants and their 
own reports on their activities and orientations . 

The second purpose of evaluation study is to examine the 
Seminar itself in order to discover the specific featiu?es that 
were most successful, and those that created problems and diffi - 
culties . Such information should be very useful for planning 
future seminars, and would provide some basis for deciding which 
features should be maintained or even expanded, and which need 
improvement. The best source of information for this purpose are 
the participants themselves, who can evaluate different arrange- 
ments and activities in the li^t of their own expectations and 
needs. While releveint information can be obtained from the partic- 
ipants retrospectively, it is especially important to find out 
about their reactions while the Seminar is actually in progress. 
Events that they are evaluating are still fresh in their minds then, 
and their reactions are likely to be quite specific and concrete. 
Reactions obtained while the Seminar is in progress can also be 
related to our direct observations of the Seminar itself. 

In short, the evaluation study was designed to answer two 
policy questions: (1) Was this Seminar successful in producing 

the effect that it was intended to produce? (2) What specific 
arrangements and procedures are likely to enhance the effectiveness 
of this and similar seminars? An analysis of the relationship be- 
tween the participants^ reactions to different aspects of the 
Seminar and the effects it has on them should be particularly 
instructive. The most useful conclusions of an evaluation study 
are likely to refer not to the over-all successfulness of the 
program, but to the effects of certain specific procedures and 
arrangements on certain kinds of participants, given their partic- 
ular needs and expectations. This kind of information is likely 
to be of the greatest relevance for future planning, since it can 
aid in the proper matching of participants and programs. It 
should provide some basis for the selection of participants who 
can most benefit from a given program, and for the development of 
programs that would be most useful to a given kind of participant. 

To the extent to which the study allows us to relate the 
participeints ^ reactions to different aspects of the Seminar to 
our findings on impact and attitude change, it can also partially 
overcome one of its inherent limitations. This limitation derives 
from the fact that the study deals, essentially, with a single 
case. We can only speculate whether the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Seminar are unique to the particular situation or can be 
generalized to other, similar exchange programs. By studying both 
the program and its impact, however, it is possible to learn some- 
thing about the conditions under which certain effects are achieved. 
This kind of information is relevant not only to the evaluation of 
this particular case, but also to the development of propositions 
that mi^t apply to exchange programs in general. 



Design of the Evaluation Study 

To meet the purposes that have been described, the evaluation 
study was designed to yield two types of information: (1) informa- 
tion about the participants^ role in the Seminar and their reactions 
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to it, obtained while the Seminar was actually in progr.e^ ; and 
(2) information about the impact of the Seminar on the participants 
and the kinds of changes it produced in their attitudes, obtained 
at various points, but particularly some months after the partici-; ;. 
pants ^ return to their home countries . The first type of information 
was obtained through intensive interviews inquiring into the partici- 
pants* reactions to their experiences while they were taking place, 
and throu^ some observations of these experiences . The second 
type of information is based on before- and after-questionnaires and 
on detailed follow-up interviews, administered to the participants 
and an appropriate comparison group. 



Intensive interviews with the participants during the — c ourse ^ 
of the Seminar . While the Seminar was in progress, each participant 
was interviewed intensively on four separate occasions. The inter 
views were conducted by five skilled interviewers, trained either 
in social work or social psychology. Before each interview, the 
interviewers met to review the questions and be sure that they were 
aware of the purpose behind each question and the information it 
was designed to elicit. The interviews were all structured, but 
open-ended. That is, the wording of the major questions and the 
order of their presentation were specified, but respondents replied 
in their own words and in as much detail as they were willing to 
provide. Interviewers were encouraged to probe further if an 
answer was not sufficiently clear, or if the information a question 
had been designed to elicit was not given in the first response. 
Furthermore, the interviewers were free to make occasional changes 
in the wording or order of questions, in the interest of rapport, 
continuity j or comprehension^ and to omit questions that already 
had been answered in earlier contexts . Interviewers took notes 
that came as close to a verbatim record as possible; they also 
noted down their own probes and any changes in wording or order 
that they had introduced. Each interview lasted between two and 
six hours, with the modal time approximately three hours. 

With very few exceptions, the same interviewer conducted the 
first, second, and fourth interview with a given participant. For 
the third interview, however, which was conducted during the trave 
period, there was a fair amount of switching among interviewers. 
This was a necessary adjustment to the complexities involved in 
scheduling interviews at approximately the same time with respond- 
ents dispersed over different parts of the country. There was 
some virtue in this necessity, however, since a different inter- 
viewer was sometimes in a better position to obtain fuller informa- 
tion on topics that had already been covered, but only sparsely, 
in earlier interviews. Interviews with all but one of the partici- 
pants were conducted in English. 

The timing and content of the four interviews were as follows: 

(1) The initial interview was conducted within a few days 
after the participants* arrival at the university. It dealt with 
their preparation for the trip; their reactions to the selection 
procedure and to the arrangements for the trip; their expectations 
regarding the Seminar and its various components, and regarding 
their own activities and contributions to the Seminar; their 
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previous contact with America and Americans; and their initial 
feelings and impressions upon arrival in America. 

(2) The second interview was conducted during the fifth week 
of the sojourn, that is, just as the first phase of the Seminar was 
drawing to a close. In this interview, participants were asked to 
give their general evaluations of the Seminar and of the extent to 
which it met their expectations, was geared to their background and 
interests, and was conducive to the achievement of their goals. 

They were then asked to react to the composition of the group and 
the contributions of their fellow-participants; to various specific 
aspects of the program — including the academic seminars, the profes- 
sional seminars, the informal discussions, and the social activities 
and to the living arrangements at the university. Questions about 
their plans for the trip throu^ the United States were also raised. 
Finally, the interview inquired into the participants^ feelings at 
the moment and into new impressions of American broadcasting and of 
America in general that they mi^t have gained during the preceding 
weeks . 

(3) The third interview was conducted in the field, duri^ng 
the second month of the travel period. The interview focused on 
the participants^ experiences during their travels and their 
evaluations of these, and questioned them about the extent to which 
the trip met their expectations, interests, and needs. This inter- 
view went into considerable detail on the participants^ impressions 
of American broadcasting and broadcasters. Moreover, participate 
were asked about the contacts with Americans that they had during 
their travels; about their observations regarding differences 
(regional,' religious, ethnic, socio-economic) within the American 
population and the role that these play in American society; and 
about the new insists that they had gained into American life. 

(4) The fourth interview was conducted within a few days 
before each participant's departure from the United States. We 
were iinable to obtain this interview from one of the participants 
because, due to illness, she left unexpectedly toward the end of 
the travel period. In two cases, the fourth interview was obtained 
iiimediately after the third interview because these participants 
(in line with expectation) had to depart before the formal comple- 
tion of the Seminar. In the fourth interview, the respondents 
were asked to evaluate their own experiences and activities from 
the point of view of what they have accomplished, what they found 
particularly enjoyable or difficult, and what, in retrospect, they 
would have liked to have done differently. They were then asked 

to evaluate the Seminar and to discuss features of it that they 
would like to see preserved and features that they would like to 
see changed. Additional questions focused on the participants^ 
expectations for the future, particularly the way their experiences 
in the United States are likely to enter into their situations 
back home; on their introspections about changes in their views 
and perspectives that they have undergone in the course of their 
sojourn; and on their feelings about leaving and returning home. 

Taken together, then, the four interviews provided detailed 
information on the participants* reactions, feelings, and impres- 
sions, at a time when they were still immersed in the experiences 
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th6y were discussing. For analysis of the interview data, coding 
categories were developed to capture the content of the responses 
that actually occurred in the interviews ar*d to provide ratings on 
some, of the dirriensions in which we were particularly interested. 



Observations of the Seminar in prossress . In order to gain 
some direct impression of the progress of the Seminar, the nature 
of the activities offerred, the different roles the participants 
were taking, and the kind of life they were leading, members of 
the research staff used whatever opportunities for direct observa- 
tion were available during the university phases of the Seminar. 
During the first six -week period, most of the scheduled group 
sessions were observed formally by a trained observer. These ob- 
servations yielded running accounts of each meeting, ratings on a 
number of dimensions of group behavior and atmosphere for each 
meeting, and weekly ratings for each individual on his behavior 
in the group along a number of dimensions. In addition, both 
during the first six weeks and during the final two weeks at the 
university, informal observations were made of group meetings, 
various other activities, and of the participants' daily life. In 
order to obtain a fuller picture of the nature of the experiences 
to which the participants were reacting, we also conducted inter- 
views with. Seminar staff members. These interviews yielded informa- 
tion about what the staff was trying to accomplish, what they felt 
was actually taking place, and how satisfied they were with the 
outcome . 



Before- and after-questionnaires to participants an d a com- 
parison group . A special "Questionnaire for Specialists in Broad- 
casting" was developed for purposes of this study. This question- 
naire (which is reproduced in full in Appendix A) included several 
pre-coded questions (in which respondents selected one of a number 
of answer-choices) . Most of the questions, however, were open- 
ended, requiring the respondent to reply in his own words. The 
questionnaire covered four substantive areas: 

(1) Views of American broadcasting: questions 2, M-, 5, 6, 7, 
and 10. Questions 5 and 6 involved comparison between the functions 
of television in the United States and the respondent's own country, 
and are thus also germane to area (3) below. While all of these 
questions may provide some indirect information about the respond- 
ent's views of American institutions in general, this is particularly 
true for question 10, which concerns an aspect of American mass 
media that is likely to be quite salient for nationals of other 
countries. 

(2) Views of America and Americans in general: questions 9, 

10, 11, 12, and 15. In addition, question 13— while focusing on 
the respondent's presentation of his own country--is indirectly 
related to this area, since it concerns the relationship between 
the respondent's own country and America and taps his views of 
what Americans ou^t to know in order to gain a correct picture 

of his country. Answers to this question, may thus provide informa- 
tion about the respondent's image of America and Americas in rela- 
tion to his own country. Question IM- was intended primarily as a 
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bridge to question 15 and was not coded. Question 9 was intended 
in part as a bridge to question 10; it was hoped that it mi^t also 
yield some information about the respondent’s views of American 
institutions, but since this did not happen, the responses were not 
coded . 

(3) Views of broadcasting in the respondent’s own country: 
Questions 1, 3, 5, 6, and 8. 

(4) Views of the respondent’s own professional role: Questions 
16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 



The questionnaira was administered to the Seminar participants 
on two occasions: before their arrival in the United States, and 
approximately nine months to a year after their return to their 
home countries. The purpose of these two administrations, of course, 
was to note changes in response over the intervening period — a 
period which included the four-months Seminar in the United States 
and a sufficiently long time back home to have given respondents 
some perspective over their experience in the United States and 
some opportunity to integrate it into their regular professional 
lives , Completion of the second questionnaire after a delay of 
nine or more months gave us some assurance that we would be dealing 
with relatively stable changes, representative of the longer-term 
impact of the experience . If the second questionnaire had been 
administered at the end of the American visit, it mig^it have 
captured in part the more transitory immediate impact of the experi- 
ence while the person was still completely caught up in it. 

The be fore -questionnaire was mailed to the participants in the 
Spring of 1962, shortly after they had been notified of their 
participation in the Seminar. A detailed letter, explaining the 
purposes of the study, accompanied the questionnaire. The partici- 
pants were asked to complete and return the questionnaires before 
their departure for the United States, and most of them did so. 
Several participants did not complete the questionnaires until 
immediately after their arrival in the United States; this tended 
to happen in cases where the selection process had been delayed, 
so that the questionnaire was relatively late in reaching the 
participant . 

The after-questionnaires were mailed to the participants in 
the Spring of 1963. The covering letter to each particip^t also 
explained that a member of the research team would be coming to 
interview him during the summer, and asked him to have the question- 
naire completed by that time. Several questionnaires were not 
ready by the time of the interview, and were returned by mail in 
the Fall of 1963. All participants, however, completed both the 
before- and the after -questionnaires. 

The interpretation of changes from the before- to the after- 
questionnaire would remain hii^ly ambiguous in the absence of a 
comparison group. While it is true that the visit to America 
intervened between the two questionnaire administrations, one 
cannot at all be certain that this visit accounts for whatever 
changes mi^t be observed. Attitude changes mi^t be due to 
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othor int6rv6ning 6V6nts which have little or nothing to do with the 
American trip: for example, changes in the individual's professional 
activities, or in the field of broadcasting in his country, or in 
the world situation. Even his image of America might imdergo changes 
in the course of a year that are based on new information on America, 
quite independent of his trip. This is particularly true for broad- 
casters who are likely to be exposed to much new information in the 
course of their regular activities . In order to control for these 
alternative possibilities, it was necessary to select a comparison 
group of individuals who are as similar as possible to the partici- 
pants, but who did not take part in the Seminar. The members of 
the comparison group completed the same twc questionnaires as the 
participants, in 1962 and 1963. By comparing the participants^ 
responses to those of the comparison group, we can identify those 
changes in the participants that can be ascribed to their American 
experience . There should be no systematic differences between the 
two groups in changes due to extraneous events (i.e., events extra- 
neous to the Seminar) . If there are any differences between the 
groups , we can conclude that they are due to the one systematic 
factor that distinguishes between them- -participation versus non- 
participation in the Seminar under study. 

The selection of an appropriate comparison group in this type 
of situation is an extremely difficult task. Ideally, from the ^ 
point of view of research design, one would ask each participating 
country to nominate twice the numiber of candidates that can actually 
be invited. One would then select, on a random basis, half of the 
candidates for participation in the Seminar, and half for the 
comparison group. For practical reasons, however, such a procedure 
is usually impossible. In the present study, this procedure was 
approximated for about half of the participating countries. In 
those countries, alternate participants were nominated, who--for 
one reason or another--were not the fi.rst choices for participation, 
but who met all the qualifications necessary for participation. 

These alternates were then asked to become memibers of the comparison 
group. In about half of the countries, however, no alternates were 
nominated. In those cases, we invited broadcasters from each 
country involved, who were known to the director of the Seminar 
and whom he considered to meet all the criteria for participation, 
to become members of the comparison group. 

The first questionnaire was sent out in the Spring of 1962 to 
forty-six broadcasters in the sixteen participating countries, who 
were not coming to the Seminar, with a covering letter explaining 
the purpose of the study and the need for a comparison group. 
Questionnaires were returned by twenty-three of these individuals • 

In the Spring of 1963, the second questionnaire was mailed to the 
comparison group. As in the case of the participants, the covering 
letter explained that a member of the research team would be coming 
to interview the respondent and asked him to have his questionnaire 
ready at that time. All comparison-group members completed the 
second questionnaire. Two members of the comparison group, however, 
had themselves visited the United States in the period intervening 
between the two questionnaires, and therefore .had to be omitted 
from the group. This left, thus, a comparison group numbering 
twenty-one. In other words, for seven of the participants we did 
not have a matching control . 
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This procedure for selecting comparison- group members did not 
yield anything reseinbling a *^pure” control group* Like the partici- 
pants, the members of the comparison group are almost all in the 
field of broadcasting. In some cases, the match between a particu- 
lar participant and his control is very good: they are both in the 
same type of position, doing similar work, at approximately the^ 
same level. Sometimes the match is ”too good” in a sense; partici- 
pant and control are both working in the same office, the one 
serving as deputy to the other. Here a special problem arises, in 
that the participant may have communicated much of his experience 
in America to the control and thereby influenced the latter’s 
attitudes; thus, if we find no difference between the two it may 
be not because the Seminar had no impact on either of them, but 
because it had an impact on both I In yet other cases, the match 
between participant and control is rather poor: they are both 
broadcasters from the same country, but one may be a producer of 
instructional broadcasts, the other a manager of a coinnercial 
station. Here, of course, the question of comparability arises. 

On the whole, one certainly could not claim that the comparison 
group and the participant group represent either randomly selected 
or precisely matched samples. What can be said, however, is that 
the comparison group consists of individuals all of whom could ^ 
have been participants--i.e. , all of them fully met the qualifica- 
tions for participation in the Seminar — but who in fact were not 
participants. On this crucial dimension, then, the two groups are 
clearly comparable. 



Pniima-nn interviews with participants and the comparison gyoup * 
In the late Spring and Summer of 1963, intensive personal inter- 
views were conducted with the participants and the members of the 
comparison group. These interviews took place in the respondents’ 
home countries, and were carried out by three of the five original 
interviewers. The interviewing style and the form of the questions 
were similar to those employed in the earlier interviews. The 
post-return interviews with Seminar participants were also similar 
in length to the earlier interviews; the interviews with controls 
were somewhat shorter. 

Post -return interviews were obtained from all twenty-ei^t 
of the Seminar participants. Of the twenty-one members of the 
comparison group, four were out of the country at the time the 
interviewer arrived. It was thus possible to obtain only seven- 
teen of the twenty -one interviews (althou^ all twenty- one comparison 
group members completed the after-questionnaire) . This left us 
^ith eleven participants for whom we did not have a matching control 
ready to be interviewed. In ten of these eleven cases, however, 
we were able to locate a matching control on the scene --that is, 
a broadcaster from the same community, with a position and back- 
ground similar to that of the Seminar participant, who was willing 
to be interviewed. Thus, for purposes of comparing responses of 
the post-retui*n interview, we have matching controls for twenty- 
seven of the participants; for seventeen of these control': we also 
have before— and after-questionnaires, while for the other ten we 
have the interviews oiily.(l) In addition, of course, there are 

"jJ) We would have been able to obtain our complement of matching 

controls were it not for one unforeseen circumstance. One 
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four controls for whom we have questionnaire data only. 

The post-return interviews explored further some of the areas 
covered in the questionnaires. They focus, in particular, on 
changes in the respondents* professional roles and activities, on 
their views about changes and needed changes in the field of broad- 
casting in their own countries, on their involvement in and plans 
for international exchanges and their views of the value of such 
exchanges, on their impressions of American society, and on their 
perception of changes in their images of their own countries and 
in their plans for the future. Thus, it was possible to see whether 
participants reported any significant changes in their activities, 
ideas, and plans after their return to their home countries. By 
conducting interviews with a comparison group at the same time, it 
was possible to determine whether any changes observed in the partic- 
ipants can legitimately be attributed to their participation in the 
Seminar. In addition, the interviews with the participants them- 
selves specifically inquired into their own perceptions of the impact 
that participation in the Seminar had had on their activities, ideas, 
and plans. They were also asked to discuss in retrospect the use- 
fulness of the Seminar and of its various specific features . 



(1) cont’d; 

of the members of the original comparison group was to be 
out of his country at the time the interviewer was scheduled 
to arrive there. He therefore made arrangements to meet with 
the interviewer in another country at a later time. In the 
last minute, however, he was forced to change his plans and 
could not iiieet with the interviewer. At that point, of course, 
it was too late to locate a substitute control of the same 
nationality, since the interviewer had already passed through 
the country in question. Hence we are left with matching con- 
trols on the post-return interview for only 27 of the 28 cases. 
We did, however, conduct an extra control interview in one of 
countries, so that we actually have a total of 28 control inter- 
views, of which 27 are matched by nationality. In Chapter 10, 
which reports the relevant data, all 28 control interviews are 
used as a matter of convenience, since we are thus enabled to 
compare groups of equal size. 






CllAPToR M 

PARTICXP;(iiSITS ’ REACTIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY PHASE OF THE SEMINAR 



In this chapter we shall examine the participants’ reactions 
to the first phase of the Seminar. The data to be presented are 
based almost entirely on the second interview, conducted during the 
fifth week of the Seminar -- that is, just as the sojourn at the 
university was drawing to a close -- although we shall, on occasion, 
draw on data from earlier or later Interviews. 



The primary purpose of this analysis is to identify --on the 
basis of the participants’ reactions -- some of the problems and 
successful features of the Seminar . The analysis will emphasize 
criticisms raised by the participants « Even when such criticisms 
represent only minority points of view, they may give some i.nsight 
into problems that can be avoided and improvements that can be in- 
troduced . Of course, features of the Eeminar that are criticized 
by some participants may be highly valued by others. In such a case 
however,’ it is important to know which participants make the criti- 
cisms and for what reasons , This kind oi information can be ex- 
tremely useful in the proper matching of participants and programs. 



One cannot infer, from the mere presence of criticisms, that 
a participant was generally dissatisfied with the Seminar. While ^ 
statements of satisfaction are always difficult to interpret, indi- 
cations are that most participants in the Seminar were generally 
very satisfied, even though they may have made specific criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement. In particular, it must be kept in 
mind that the participants viewed the Seminar as a pilot project 
and the evaluation as an attempt to find ways of improvi.ng future 
projects . They were, therefore, predisposed to offer criticisms. 

VJhen asked to give an over-all evaluation of the initial por- 
tion of the Seminar, 7 participants expressed themselves as very 
satisfied, 15 as quite satisfied, I as somewhat satisfied, and 2 
as not too satisfied. We also asked participants to estimate the 
proportion of the program that was directly relevant to their in- 
terests, and the proportion that was at least indirectly relevant. 
Eleven participants indicated that at least 75% of the program was 
directly relevant, and 15 found 75% or more at least indirectly 
relevant . Those who found at least half of the program directly 
relevant numbered 24-, On the whole, it would seem that the level 
of satisfaction was rather high: the large majority of participants 

was at least ’’quite satisfied” and found something of direct rele- 
vance to their interests in at least half of the program. 



Before we examine participants’ reactions to specific aspects 
of the experience, it would be useful to highlight those features 
of the university phase that they were especially prone to pick out 
for praise or criticism. To this end, we examined those portions 
of the interview in which respondents spontaneously brought up 
features of the Seminar that they liked or disliked, that they con- 
sidered successes or failures , that were sources of satisfaction or 
of dissatisfaction and disappointment. We find that .he following 
features were spontaneously brought up in hi^ly positive terms (as 
especially well -planned, as especially valuable or enjoyable, or as 
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surpassing expectations) ; 

(1) The opportunity to listen to some of the professional 
speakers (mentioned by 13 respondents) and to learn 
about American broadcasting (16) ; the hi^ quality of 
the speakers (8) . 

(2) The visits to mass media facilities (14) . 

(3) The academic seminars (16) . 

(4) The week-end visit with an American family in New Hamp- 
shire , (21) . 

The following features were spontaneously brou^t up in critical 
terms (as especially poorly planned, inconvenient, or disappoint- 
ing : 

(1) The relative lack of depth in the professional part of 
the Seminar (9) . 

(2) The heterogeneity of group composition (8) . 

(3) The tendency to overschedule activities, thus limiting op- 
portunities for absorbing materials and for recreation 
(16) . 

(4) The inefficient handling of certain administrative de- 
tails , usually of a minor nature (13) . 

(5) The geographical isolation of the university, coupled 
with inadequate provision of transportation (21) . 

(6) The inadequate provision for entertainment, for leisure 
time activities (8) . 

These points should be kept in mind as we proceed to review 
participants* reactions to specific parts of the experience, for ^ 
these are the points spontaneously singled out for praise or criti- 
cism by at least a quarter of the participants « They do not cover 
all the points that will be discussed in the sections that follow, 
some of which emerged only in response to direct questions ^d some 
of which were raised only by a small subgroup of the participants . 

Some of the most interesting points, in fact, are not in the above 
lists. We consider it important, nonetheless, to discuss them, but 
let the above lists serve as background for this discussion. 

Professional Activities. 

Professional seminars . In Chapter 2, we described the pro- 
fessional seminars which consisted mainly of talks and demonstra- 
tions by invited speakers and which served as the major focus for 
the professional activities arranged for the participants. The 
participants were generally impressed with the level of the invited 
speakers (as we have already seen) and were pleased with the infor- 
mation presented to them. Ten of the participants spontaneously 
praised the professional seminars for the hi^ quality of the speakers . 
There were no indications that the participants objected to the idea 
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of having experts brought in, and of being exposed to lectures, 
given information, and so on. Many participants apparently found 
this consistent with their view of themselves as ’’learners.” Even 
those participam:s , however, who did not view themselves primarily 
as learners — those, for example, who came from countries with a 
hi^ly developed television system — seemed content that the semi- 
nars were essentially set up to convey information to them, and 
pleased that outstanding individuals were brou^t in to discuss their 
own work and present demonstrations. Thirteen participants apprec- 
iated the opportunity to learn about the patterns of mass communi- 
cation in America. Fourteen specifically praised the seminars for 
the amount of information that was presented which, they felt, 
would help them in their own work by giving them new program or pro- 
duction ideas. 

While most of the participants were satisfied with the general 
structure of the professional seminars and with the definition of 
their own roles within these seminars, there were some criticisms 
of the focus of the individual seminars and the way in which they 
were organized into a total program. The participants appreciated 
the visiting speakers, but there was also some feeling that there 
were too many of them, with not enou^ time for each, and not enou^ 
continuity between them. Several participants criticized the pro- 
fessional seminars for their repetitiveness -- the fact that there 
were too many speakers or too much overlap between speakers . Thus , 
one participant indicated that he found most of the professional 
seminars stimulating, 

. . . but some did go over the same ground. The individuals 
were generally good, but there were just too many of them. 

One was subject to sit for an hour and a half to listen to 
the same speech but from a different personality. 

Another participant said, in this connection: 

I think the planning was well done . The documentation was 
adequate, but the things included in the courses were a bit 
too much. We could have done with less of the talks. 

There was lots of repetition. Repetition, I know, has 
advantages of stamping impressions on one’s mind, but if 
that mind is already fatigued, then it will be annoyed, 
rather than helped. 

What a given participant considers repetitive depends on his partic- 
ular interests. Thus, a participant whose own work wsis in the area 
of news broadcasting told us: 

I was impressed with the number and variety of speakers and 
lecturers, althou^ I thou^t there was a duplication of 
some of the . . . educational television programis. As soon 
as it had been established what educational television was, 
one almost anticipated everything else. I personally don’t 
think that the instructional programs provide much material 
for discussion. 

Four of the participants criticized the seminars for a lack of depth 
and an excess of generalities, in response to specific questions 
about the professional seminars. We have already seen, however, that 
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9 individuals spontaneously expressed disappointment in the relative 
lack of depth of these seminars. Continuity was also a problem, 
which one participant saw as directl.y related to the large number 
of invited sneakers: 

I think we had too many people; eighty percent of the 
material for the seminars came from visiting speakers. 

It is hard to get a coherent sy.'^tem of knowledge or 
ideas from such a .iumblo of nrc'^en tat ions. 

In short, the gist of these criticisms seems to be that the 
organization of the professional seminars- -in terms of a long series 
of relatively independent presentations by outside speakers --while 
inherently interesting, made it a more superficial and less inte- 
grated kind of learning experience. Since most speakers had only 
a limited amount of time and did not know in detail the content of 
previous sessions, they tended to start out with general statements 
about the background and context of their work, and then to proceed 
with a description and a presentation of samples of their own activ- 
ities. The introductory statements thus tended to be somewhat re- 
petitive because of their general nature. A number of participants 
p]p0f0 more detailed discussions of more limited areas, focusing 
on specific issues and concrete problems. Moreover, there was only 
limited opportunity for the different presentations to build on 
each other, and some participants felt that the information gathered 
from these discrete pi’escntations did not add up to an organized 
framework. There was no deliberate attempt to tie the material 
together, to point up relationships, and to provide integration. 

It should be noted that the limitations of the professional seminars 
in terms of the depth of learning that they made possible were by 
no means of universal concern to the participants. Some participants, 
apparently, were pleased with the opportunity of meeting a range 
of figures in American broadcasting, observing their personalities, 
and comparing their approaches and their stands on general issues 
in the field. Those participants, however, whose primary focus 
was on matters of content found this particular way of organizing 
the professional seminars somewhat disappointing. 

r 

Participants^ reactions to the professional seminars on the 
depth dimension depend, to a very large extent, on their particular 
professional interests. Thus, participants who work in the area 
of instructional broadcasting, may ask for more specificity 
detail for those seminars that deal with instructional television, 
but may con.sider other seminars unduly repetitive. On the other 
hand, participants who work in news broadcasting may consider 
seminars dealing with instructional television needlessly detailed 
and time-consuming. In short, participants seem to like detailed 
and specific seminars in their own specialties, but prefer general 
ones outside of their own field, where all they want is a brief 
exposure to what is going on. By the same token, participate 
would prefer fewer seminars in areas outside of their s|acialty 
and are more likely to find these repetitive. While they mi^t 
also prefer a smaller number of speakers in their own area, in 
order to allow for more detail and depth, they are considerably 
less likely to find these repetitive. They are more likely to be 
attuned to the differences in the presentations of speakers in their 
own area and to be interested in nuances that escape the non-specialist. 
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The question of relevance to the participants* professional 
interests leads us to a final, but possibly central criticism of 
the professional seminars. The organization of the professional 
seminars, in terms of a series of invited speakers, limited the 
possibilities of a problem-centered approach. Each speaker came 
for only a relatively brief period. There was little opportunity 
for the participants to take up the issues raised by the speaker, 
to bring in their own relevant experiences, and to focus on speci- 
fic problems that were of professional concern to them. The ab- 
sence of an organizing framework for the professional seminars and 
the limited continuity between them, again, precluded an orientation 
toward specific common problems. The participants had a good op- 
portunity to learn about the range of activities in American broad- 
casting, but little opportunity to relate this information to their 
own situations and to delve into its implications for matters of 
common concern. 

This point of view was expressed by seven of the participants, 
who criticized the professional seminars for offering insufficient 
opportunity to discuss the participants* own problems and situations, 
and for their over-emphasis on American broadcasting. Thus, one 
participant said: 

Even during the discussion periods we did not talk much 
about own vjork . We lisrened mostly to the American 
experts. People asked questions, but they were mostly 
about American programs. 

Another participant made a related point, when he said that the 
seminars are not organized in such a way as **to let the participants 
contribute. You just question the speaker and get an answer.** 
Finally, a third participant can be cited in this connection. He 
told the interviewer: 

I didn*t expect the professional seminars to be a 
regular classroom .... I thought we would sit in 
a room and discuss problems of one country or another . 



Exchange Among Participants . We mentioned, in Chapter 2, that 
planned and scheduled occasions for exchange among participants 
were limited to a series of presentations of samples of their work 
that the participants had brought with them. At the time of the 
interview, about half of the participants had presented such a 
program or were still planning to do so, 

A number of participants seemed to feel that these presenta- 
tions did not have an important enou^ place in the over-all program 
of the Seminar and that they v?ere not arranged in such a way as to 
be of maximum benefit to the participants. They represented a 
peripheral activity, not fully integrated into the rest of the 
professional program. As a result, there was less interest in 
these activities and attendance was low. One participant remarked, 
for example: 

We had already watched so much other material, and our 
material was not related to that, so that they were not worked 




into a whole presentation. This was felt to be a burden 
to some people, so the attendance was small. 

The peripheral status of these presentations is illustrated in 
another participant's answer to the question: ”Did you present any 
special program to the group?” 

We had one on tap the other night, but due to some miscon- 
ception or bad communication, no one came to view it. We 
have been trying to get another program on, but we haven't 
been able to yet. 

Another participant, whose work is in the field of radio, told us 
in response to the same question: 

Yesterday I was to present one, but the people failed to 
come . . . so we cancelled the program. It was to be the 
first sound program. All the others were television pro- 
grams and school broadcasting. 

Some participants mentioned practical difficulties that interfered 
with the showing of programs they had brou^t, or with the optimal 
integration between the showing of a film and discussion of it. 

The major obstacle (mentioned by five participants) was the lack of 
the necessary technical facilities for showing certain programs. 

They may have been particularly concerned about such difficulties 
because these presentations represented the only structured oppor- 
tunities for discussing their own work built into the program. 

It seems clear from various comments made by participants that 
they would have wanted the presentations of their own work to be 
upgraded. Several mentioned that the presentations should have 
been more fully integrated into the over -all program, and given a 
better place within it. Moreover, a number of participants indi- 
cated that they were not interested in simply seeing each other's 
work, but would have preferred more opportunities for discussion 
of the work following the presentations. Such discussions would 
have made it possible for the person giving the presentation to get 
the reactions of other participants to his work; and for the others 
to raise questions about why and how things were done in a certain 
way, and to relate the work to their own relevant experiences. In 
other words, indications are that participants wanted more oppor- 
tunities for exchange among themselves — including presentations of 
their own work, but not restricted to this activity — to be built 
into the total program. They wanted the Seminar to bring in more 
deliberately the participants' own experiences and contributions. 

Thus, one participant said: 

I would have liked to have seen more coming together to 
exchange ideas , to talk about our respective countries . 

Several participants pointed out that opportunities for exchange could 
be maximized if they were planned more deliberately and included as 
part of the formal program: 

The people in the Seminar should have an opportunity to 
defend their work, to make presentations like those that 
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the guests made. There should not be just a brief 
showing of their films. 

I would have liked for everyone here to be given a time 
for a short talk — not just to show a film, but to lec- 
ture on what has been done in their country in radio 
and television. 

I thou^t that it would be a multi-national Seminar, 
that there would be more discussion of each partici- 
pant*s country's broadcasting. But, these discussions 
are mainly operated by the Fellows on their free time 
outside of the Seminar. ... I think we should have 
more time to include this in the Seminar schedule. 



One participant seemed to feel that the problem was not merely one 
of providing more time for exchanges in the schedule, , 

of providing a framework within which such exchanges can be carried 

out: 



. . . Some framework should have been worked out so the 
members could have made more of a contribution to the 
Seminar from their own experience. ... We were given 
an opportunity to plan some programs ourselves, but we 
had no particular framework for it. It is not enou^ 
to tell people to spontaneously share their experiences. 
People are a bit shy, and they need a framework within 
which to make their contributions. 



The disappointment with the limited amount of oppor^ity for 
exchange among participants was probably due ^ 

reasons. First, some participants seemed to feel that their wn 
potential contributions were not sufficiently utilized. Thus, one 
participant, when asked how the others reacted to the special pro 
gram that he had presented, replied as follows: 



In the main, they were very well interested in it. 
There could have been more of an informal discussion. 
I thou^t I would do more about talking "'V 

cular experiences. I came prepared to offer a great 

amount. 



A second reason for disappointment was that some 

have liked to obtain more systematic information about activ 

in other countries. One participant said, for example: 

Discussion groups, with each country telling what they 
are doing in each country, would have been helptul. 
Actually it seems that one should have discussions in 
which the ideas of the various countries would be aired, 
thev should be jotted down by someone, and a pamphlet 
should be gotten out as to what the other coimtries are 
doing, so that we could take something away from here 
on the other countries, rather than just information 
about America. 



The same participant pointed to a third source of disappointment- - 
the limited opportunity to benefit from the reactions of others to 
ones own work: 

One thing I thought would happen that didn’t happen is 
that I thou^t all the people attending would be given 
time to tell the others what they themselves are doing 
in their country. I suppose the Seminar thou^t that 
these kinds of things would be done privately and in- 
formally. Ag it was, people with film shows could say 
what they are doing in their country; but if you don’t 
have a film show, you’re finished. There is not much 
time spent saying what you have been doing and how one 
could improve what he has been doing. There is not much 
opportunity to air what you have been doing, to have 
people criticize you, and point out ways of improving 
these things . 

At least by implication, this and other remarks about the oppor- 
tunities for exchange among participants bring us back to a point 
that was stressed in the preceding section: some participants 
would have preferred a more problem-oriented approach, a greater 
focusing on specific issues directly related to their professional 
activities . 

Effects of Group Composition on the Professional Experience . 

The nature of the professional experience is, of course, partly a 
function of the composition of the group. As has already been 
pointed out, the group was heterogeneous with respect to level of 
development of television in the countries represented, with respect 
to the primary professional interests of the participants, and with 
respect to tyies of professional positions held by the participants. 
The general reaction to the diversity of the group was favorable, 
although, as we have noted, eight participants spontaneously remarked 
that the composition of the group was too heterogeneous. When asked 
specifically about the multi-national composition of the group, thir- 
teen indicated that they considered it beneficial, while fourteen 
expressed mixed feelings about this feature of the Seminar. 

One of the benefits ascribed to the multi-national character 
of the Seminar (by eleven respondents) was that it promoted a better 
understanding and appreciation of countries with different cultural 
and political institutions. One participant, for example, pointed 
out that it gave him an opportunity to learn about the opinions held 
in other countries. "Every day you get an image of the whole world,” 
he added. A larger number (ei^teen respondents) considered the 
multi-national composition beneficial because it made possible an 
interchange of professional skills and ideas. It was precisely with 
respect to the specific professional gains they were ^le to derive 
from the diversity of the group, however, that participants’ views 
differed. Some seemed to feel that the diversity did indeed enhance 
their professional gains, while others felt that it diminished their 
gains. Thus, fourteen participants indicated that the multi-national 
composition of the group had adverse effects because of the diversity 
of professional interests, backgrounds, or positions that it brou^t 
along with it. This does not mean that their reactions were entirely 
unfavorable, for some of these same individuals also saw value in the 
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interchange of professional skills and ideas made possible by the 
multi-national composition . 

Participants from countries with relatively limited experience 
and sophistication in the field of broadcasting were more likely to 
see professional value in the multi-national composition. Thus, 
sixteen respondents indicated that they found of special value 
certain technically superior presentations by fellow-participants 
working in hi^ly advanced broadcasting systems; eleven of these 
sixteen respondents were non-European in origin. On the other hand, 
the participants who expressed mixed feelings about the value of 
the multi-national character of the Seminar, and the participants 
who noted adverse effects due to professional diversity were more 
likely to be European in origin and to come from couintries with 
considerable experience in broadcasting. Presumably, these indi- 
viduals felt that they had less to learn from a group representing 
different levels of development. There were exceptions to this 
pattern, however. One participant from a hi^ly advanced broad- 
casting system, for example, when asked how much he bene fitsd from 
the contributions of the other participants, replied as follows: 

Quite a lot, I have not learned much technically, but 
the Seminar has thrown light on the members as people, 
and their problems --the problems they are having with 
educational television, for example. I have learned 
about the setting in which they operate . 

It seems reasonable to assume that this rsspondent (and probably 
others) ued the diversity because it gave him insights that he 
would be able to apply if, in the future, he is called. upon to 
advise colleagues in countries with newly developing television 
systems. Thus, he was oriented not only to improving his own work, . 
but also to improving his ability to assist others . 

Several respondents felt that they would have preferred greater 
homogeneity in the level of professional knowledge or the level of 
sophistication of the participants. A somewhat larger number ex- 
pressed a preference for greater homogeneity in the professional 
interests of the participants. Thus, when asked what he thinks of 
the make-up of the group, a participant in the field of educational 
broadcasting answered as follows: 

It is very good, but it would be better if all of them 
were in the same field. I can discuss professional 
things with some of them- -we have the same vocabulary. 

With others, I can only talk about general things. 

A participant from the field of news broadcasting answered as follows: 

Perhaps the whole group should have been people from 
school television. Perhaps that was the idea. Per- 
haps it would be better if all were from exactly the 
same interests. Some of us are newsmen, but the chorus > ' 

is more concentrated on school television. You could 
make a separate Seminar for the school people and for 
the news people, and more would be gained. 
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Some participants, while concerned about the heterogeneity^ tji 
interests, did not propose a more homogeneous composition. Rather, 
they suggested an alternative solution i breaking the total group 
into sub-groups for certain activities, in line with the particular 
professional interests of the participants. Thus, one participant 
commented: 

I think maybe one would achieve better results if one 
put all the people who were not in broadcasting in one 
group, and all the people in broadcasting in another 
group and then brought the two groups together from 
time to time. 

Another participant suggested the following: 

I think there should have been room in the organization 
for smaller groups, or pairing off of those with related 
interests . They could get together with a visiting staff 
member or a member of the directorate, . . . If a portion 
of the group with similar interests could have got to- 
gether for a bread-and-butter session about getting things 
on the air, it would have been quite helpful. But there 
is no use taking the whole group through that kind of, 
session, and the larger sessions had to confine them- 
selves to discussions in generalities, 

4 

In sum, it would appear that at least some of the Seminar par- 
ticipants felt that the heterogeneity in professional interests made 
it difficult to focus on specific problems. This difficulty can be 
resolved either by limiting the selection of participants in terms 
of more specific interest areas around which the Seminar could then 
f ocus j or by providing opportunities for sub-dividing the Seminar 
into special interest groups. 



Academic Activities 



The major academic activity, as we have seen in Chapter 2, 
consisted of four series of weekly seminars dealing with various 
aspects of American society. In general, participants expressed a 
high degree of satisfaction with these academic seminars. Many of 
them, as we have seen, mentioned them spontaneously as especially 
positive aspects of the experience. Nineteen respondents described 
them in wholly positive terms; another seven regarded them as useful, 
thou^ professionally irrelevant; only two felt they were essentially 
useless. Ten respondents, as a matter of fact, indicated that the 
value of the academic semi.nars surpassed their original expectations. 
The initial expectations for the academic seminars tended to be 
lower than those for the professional seminars- -perhaps because 
participants were not entirely clear about their role and nature. 

In the final analysis, however, the participants as a group were 
at least as positive about the academic seminars as they were about 
the professional ones. 

It is particularly instructive to examine which participants 
showed the greatest satisfaction with the academic seminars . In 
, terms of professional interests, it turns out that five out of the 
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seven participants in the field of news and current events were 
wholly satisfied with the academic seminars, and the remaining two 
considered them useful, though not professionally relevant. On 
the other hand, of the ten participants in the educational field, 
only four were wholly satisfied, four considered the seminars useful 
though professionally irrelevant, and two considered them both use- 
less and irrelevant • The most reasonable interpretation of this 
finding seems to be that a participant's satisfaction with the 
academic seminars is related to the extent to which they fit ih^ 
with his professional needs. Much of the content of the academic 
seminars --particularly the information about American political 
and legal institutions --was of direct interest to the participants 
in the news field. On the other hand, it had little relevance to 
ths specific professional concerns of participants in educational 
broadcasting. Most of them found the academic seminars of some 
general interest and value. As one participant commented: "These 

things are not necessary to my work, but they did help me to under- 
stand America./ It is understandable, however, that their level 
of satisfaction is not as hi^ and that they felt that the academic 
seminars occupied too much time and received too much emphasis in 
the total progTcun. One of the educational broadcasters said, for 
example : 



... I felt that rather than listen to how justice was 
administered here and about the Negro .problem, I would 
have preferred to go out and watch actual production in 
a television studio. 

Another factor that seems to be related to the level of satis- 
faction with the academic seminars is the relevance of the partici- 
pants ^ general background to the content of these seminars . A 
rough indication of this point is the fact that participants of 
European origin were somewhat more likely to single out the aca- 
demic seminars for prais(2 than non-Europeans . It would seem that 
their general cultural and educational background provided more 
immediate points of contact with the material presented in the 
academic seminars . They were able to connect with the issues 
raised in the seminars more readily. A related factor here seems 
to be language facility. Language problems were cited most, often, 
as the reason for their concorn, by participants who were dissatis- 
fied with their own roles in the academic seminars . Language dif- 
ficulty was more of a barrier in the academic seminars than in the 
professional ones, presumably because the latter were more directly 
tied to the participants » day-to-day activities. 

The most frequent basis for praise of the academic seminars 
was that they provided participants the opportunity to learn about 
American (mentioned by twenty respondents) . One participant, for 
example, in answer to the question "How much useful, new information 
do you feel you acquired from these seminars?" replied as follows; 

Well, in some fields more and in some less. But even in 
those where there was no new information, I got a new 
li^t on some things. Really, I can^t say enough in praise 
of these academic seminars. I think they were first-rate. 

If you are going to do broadcasting to a people, you . 
should know something about their politics, their philos- 
ophy and so forth, and this Seminar has given us a very 
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good chance to learn this about America. I think, in 
fact, that I know more about America now than I do 
about my own country. 

The function of the seminars was generally perceived as that of 
providing background information about America- -a function that 
most of the participants considered valid and important, it is in 
that context, then, that they judged the effectiveness of the semi- 
nars. Some of the participants saw the increased understanding of 
AmGrican sociGty provided by the academic seminars as particularly 
useful preparation for their travel period. Another source of 
praise of the seminars was the high competence of the speakers 
(mentioned by twelve respondents). Six respondents praised them 
for their effectiveness of teaching. Six were particularly pleased 
with the frankness and objectivity with which information about 
America was presented. None of the participants expressed any 
feeling that the seminars were being used, in any way, to propa- 
gandize them. 

Criticisms of the academic seminars fell into two categories: 
those concerned with their method or manner of presentation; and 
those concerned with their content. Nine participants brought 
criticisms related to the methods that were used. Specifically, 
the following points were raised in this connection: there should 

have been more use of audio-visual aids ; written outlines or 
resumes of the lectures should have been prepared; there should 
have been a greater use of concrete examples and case histories in 
the course of the lectures, and less recourse to statistics and 
broad generalizations; the lectures were often too fast and too 
complicated; and there was not enou^ opportunity for discussion. 

Not surprisingly, the participants who had some language difficulty 
were the most likely to be critical of the way in which the seminars 
were conducted. One of them commented as follows: 

I could understand seventy or ei^ty per cent of the 
lectures in the professional seminars, but the academic 
seminars are very difficult. I could understand the 
general problems, but I could not understand special 
siibjects , I do not know technical terms .... I can- 
not help hesitating to ask questions. . . . If before 
the lecture some outline or chart or illustration was 
given out, we could understand more. 

One participant suggested that it would have been valuable to 
use a comparative approach, to bring in related experiences from 
other countries. Wliile he was the only person to bring up this point, 
it may be worth quoting him because of the relevance of his remarks 
to our earlier discussion of professional exchange among participants; 

I think it would have been better if several members of 
the group had been specifically requested to prepare short 
statements or a paper on aspects of their own coimtry. For 
example, the operation of the courts or the parliamentary 
system. ... I think it would have been better if we 
could have had a more comparative perspective. Also, we 
could have had more discussion. ... It would have been 
well if we could have drawn out what some of the partici- 
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pants had to offer. They would have got a sense of 

doing something for the group, and also the group would 

have benefited from their experience and point of view. 

Criticisms related to the content of the academic seminars 
were raised by eight participants. A number of people felt that 
material which could easily be obtained from written sources avail- 
able in their own countries should have been kept to a minimum. 

Some people would have liked to see more emphasis on certain 
specific areas that were of special interest to them, such as 
foreign policy or literature and the arts. In some cases, these 
preferences reflect an interest in those aspects of American 
society that are more directly germane to the participant s 
specific professional concerns. Thus, one educational broadcaster 
told us that he would have preferred less emphasis in the academic 
seminars on political issues, and more emphasis on such topics as 
parent-child relationships and the role of children in American 
society. Needless to say, particip^ts in the news field, were 
satisfied with the political emphasis . 

There was some feeling that too much emphasis was being placed 
on race relations in America. Some participants viewed this as a 
special American problem which was of little interest to them. The 
point was also made that, in emphasizing race relations, the Semx- 
nar was satisfying the interests of the African participants, at 
the expense of the participants from other parts of the world. It 
is difficult to separate reactions on this topic, however, from re- 
actions specific to the seminar on American social structure. The 
leader of this seminar devoted a large proportion of his time to 
problems of race, and presented his point of view in a manner that 
antagonized many of the participants. In view of the special cir- 
cumstances under which the race issue was introduced, it would be 
hazardous to generalize too much from this particular experience. 
There is no reason to conclude that participants would be disinter- 
ested in an objective presentation of race relations within the 
context of American society. As a matter of fact, it can be assumed 
that at least some of the participants would view with suspicion 
any attempt to play this topic down. 



Personal and Social Aspects of the Experience 

Advance Information and Preparation . Our interviews revealed 
a number of areas in which some of the participants would have pre- 
ferred to have more advance information and preparation.., A very 
brief review of these points may help to alert us to some of the 
problems that mi^t arise and that should therefore be anticipated. 

One area in which participants want to have fairly detailed 
advance information is the nature and purpose of the Seminar. They 
want to know about the activities that are planned, the different 
sub-parts of the Seminar, their own role within it, the reason why 
they were selected, and the criteria used in composing the group. 
Without this information, they find it difficult to make the necessary 
preparations, and experience some discomfort, since they do not 
know what to expect and what is expected of- them. Many participants 
felt that they had a very good idea of the Seminar before they came. 




but some indicated that they did not have enou^ advance information 
or that information from different sources seemed to be different in 
some respects. Nine felt that information about the purposes of the 
Seminar was insufficient or unclear; thirteen felt that information 
about the content of the Seminar was not entirely adequate . 

Some participants would have liked more advance information 
about certain practical arrangements . They indicated that they 
mi^t have done things differently had they had the necessary in- 
formation on which to base a decision. Thus, for example, one par- 
ticipant mi^t have brou^t his wife, had he known this was feasible. 
Another mi^t have made arrangements for a car, had he known more 
about the transportation situation. 

Finally, some participants found certain of the procedures 
and requirements relating to travel to the United States and entry 
into the country unpleasant and arbitrary. They would probably 
have been less disturbed if they had been prepared for these de- 
tails in advance and given some explanation of their necessity. 

Use of Free Time . There was a general feeling that the Seminar 
schedule did not leave enou^ iree time for the participants. Six- 
teen of our respondents, as we have already noted, felt that the 
schedule was generally too crowded, making it difficult for partici- 
pants to absorb all the experiences they were exposed to. One par- 
ticipant told us, for example: 

. . . between lunches and cocktails and speeches--! must 
say it is interesting, but you cannot always absorb every- 
thing. One thing I feel mi^t have been taken into con- 
sideration is that some people come from countries with 
a different tempo of life. It takes some time to get used 
to this high pressure. 

Seven participants felt that the distribution of scheduled activities 
and not necessarily the total amount, was the issue. Thus, one par- 
ticipant commented: 

... it could have been better sorted out. Some days 
we vere overworked, and some days were too lax. 

A number of reasons for wanting more free time were mentioned 
by participants. Five indicated that they would have wanted more 
free time for informal exchange among the participants themselves. 
Five individuals mentioned that they would have wanted more free 
time for independent work or study. As one respondent pointed out: 

... we were very busy, so I couldn^t read the books 
or materials that were given by some lecturers . Day 
and ni^t we have some schedule . I weint to have some 
leisure to research materials and books. I want some 
consideration for someone like me with poor English 
ability . 

Nine participants indicated that they would have wanted more 
free time for leisure activities. Here, of course, the opportunities 
available for leisure activities must be taken into consideration. 
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Thus , 21 participants gave some indication that the location of 
the university made it difficult for them to use their free time 
to best advantage. Since the university was far from town and 
transportation was not always readily available , they did not have 
ea^y access to recreational and cultural activities that they mi^t 
have been interested in. Some participants mentioned that fhe 
arrangement of contracting for all meals at the university also 
tended to. limit their freedom of movement since it created a 
financial incentive for remaining on campus for all meals. Finally, 
some participants would have liked to have certain additional 
facilities available at the university during their free periods, 

For example, they pointed out that the library was usually closed 
by the time their schedule allowed them to get there . 

Social Activities . As noted in Chapter 2, one of the main 
social events arranged for the group was a weekend of private 
hospitality with families in a small New Hampshire town. Even 
thou^ some participants originally had misgivings about the private 
hospitality, it turned out to be the most successful social activity. 
Almost all of the participants (26 out of the 28) reacted very 
favorably to this experience. They appreciated the opportunity to 
relax for a weekend, to meet Americans outside of their own profes- 
sional field, and to get inside an American home. For . example, one 
participant spontaneously mentioned this visit as the most note- 
worthy thing that had happened to him during the first fe.w weeks 
of the Seminar. He added; 

ijaybe that*s the only time we ^11 get inside an American 
hibme . It was very enjoyable. We were really inside, 
en famille . There was no need to probe for what was 
really happening; we could actually see. 

Another participant nominated this visit as his most enjoyable ex- 
perience; 

1 could spend two days in a private house and live with 
children and in the household, and enjoy their music, 
food, si^tseeing, boating, a very beautiful place on 
the lakeside, 

^ Most participants also appreciated the other social activities 
that were planned. A number of them mentioned that they felt people 
were being very kind and considerate in their attempts to arrange 
these activities. Nevertheless, twelve participants felt that .not. 
enough social activities --at least of a certain kind- -had been planned. 
The younger members of the group were particularly prone to raise 
this criticism. (Of the twelve participants who felt that not enou^ 
social activities had been planned, ei^t were below the median age-- 
i.e., between the ages of 25 and 40; and four were above the median 
age-ri.e. , between the ages of 41 and 54.) Eight respondents indi- 
cated that they would have wanted more opportunities to go to 
theatres, concerts, or other cultural events. Eight participants^ 
indicated that they would have liked more * >ortunities to meet 
people from the area, aside from professional colleagues, perhaps 
in informal social gatherings. Five individuals mentioned that 
they would have liked more organized entertainment for the group, 
such as parties for the participants and some compatible people 
from the area. 
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The participants^ feeling that not enou^ social activities 
were planned can be understood more clearly in conjimction with a 
related criticism, raised by fourteen respondents, namely, the 
feeling that there were not enou^ opportunities for spontaneous 
social activities. It is apparent that the feeling that not enou^ 
social activities were planned does not reflect a preference for 
more organiised activities involving the entire group. Rather, it 
reflecca a desire for a larger number of opportunities to engage 
in a variety of leisure time activities, including activities 
selected spontaneously by individual participants. If given access 
to the necessary facilities, many of the participants would be 
quite capable of arranging their own social activities, as they 
did during the travel period. Because of the distance of the 
census from most of the activities in which they were interested, 
however, participants were limited in the arrangements they could 
make on their own. Thus, it would seem that the needs of most 
participants would have been satisfied, not by a larger number of 
organized activities, but by the facilitation of spontaneously 
selected activities — e.g., throu^ arranging transportation, making 
available tickets for various events, and providing opportunities 
for informal contacts with Americans. 

It must be kept in mind, of course, that not all participants 
are equally comfortable about establishing social contacts or 
arranging their own entertainment. Both personality factors and 
cultural factors are likely to make a difference here. Participants 
with a limited command of English would have special problems, as 
would women, especially from non-Western countries. For these par- 
ticipants some of the organized social activities may be less burden- 
some and hence more attractive. In line with this, we did find 
great variability in the way in which participants reacted to the 
organized social activities. Some enjoyed them greatly. Others 
would probably have preferred to have a variety of types of social 
activities available, from which they could have selected those 
that were most congenial to them. Such an arrangement would have 
had the added advantage of conducting most of the social and re- 
creational activities with smaller sub-groups, which would allow 
for a smoother and more personal operation. 

Personal Relations . As might be expected in a multi-national 
seminar, there were some differences in attitudes and values between 
the participants. On the whole, these differences did not seem to 
create much friction within th* group. Only four respondents felt 
that the participants did not function as a congenial group. The 
remainder were evenly split between those who saw tie participants 
as a very congenial group (twelve) and as a moderately congenial 
group. Those who noted some friction within the group most often 
attributed it to personal idiosyncrasies of some of the members (eight) , 
to conflicting ideologies (five) , or to lack of common interests (four) . 
Some participants considered the differences in attitudes and values 
within the group as a valuable feature of the experience . One men- 
tioned, for example, that there were 

. . recognized differences. These, I feel, have a 
political background. But it^s just as well to expose 
one*s viewpoint to the ather. I think it was good. They 
got to know that there were other views . Whether they 
changed does not interest me. 
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In a very few cases, however, participants were sensitive to dif- 
ferences between themselves and others --perhaps in political or 
religious views- -and felt that these affected their personal rela- 
tionships , 

Occasionally, a participant expressed the feeling that others 
in the group were in a more advantaged position. To a large extent, 
this was related to differences in language facility. Thus, one 
respondent commented: 

, . . some people are not so good in English. They 
hesitate to ask questions because their English is 
poor, and if they are preparing their questions, other 
people speak up in the meantime. It sometimes happens 
to me. I find it difficult to intervene. Some people 
speak very little or nothing at all. If you are better 
in English and the questions are not so important — it 
is easy to ask questions. Another man may have some- 
thing more important to ask — but he may not have a 
chance to speak. Knowledge of English is very important. 

Occasionally, the feeling was expressed that some of the participants 
were accorded preferential treatment . Thus , a participant from an 
Asian country told us that 

. . ,, sometimes treatment by members of the staff was 
not the same. I think the staff was partial towards 
some members of the Seminar- -those from Europe and 
those who, perhaps, speak English better and feel freer 
to talk. . . . Sometimes when there was not enough for • 
the whole group, they got special preference. One time 
there was not enough tickets; so they got the tickets- 
and some others did not get them. Then there were some 
> other things , like books and invitations by the staff . 

. ... I think things like that should be more equal. 

If they did not have enou^ for everybody, they should 
not give to anybody. This might be all right in America, 
but I think when you deal with a foreign people it is 
more difficult, because foreigners are liable to con- 
sider that discrimination. 

These comments serve to remind us very clearly of the sensitivities 
that participants --especially from non-European coxintries- -bring to 
the situation. They often feel that their own countries are imder- 
valued by Americans and by Europeans , and are especially sensitive 
to any act that would confirm this expectation. 

The complexity of the reactions that may arise in a multi- 
national setting is demonstrated by another criticism that was 
raised by some participants. They expressed the feeling that the 
interests and problems of the African participants tended to play 
a disproportionately large role in the Seminar.. This is yet an- 
other indication that concern with national status is likely to^ ^ 
play an important role in this kind of situation, and that partici- 
pants will feel resentful if, subjectively, they experience a 
status deprivation . 
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A person may experience a sense of status deprivation not 
only if he feels that his nation has somehow been sli^ted, but 
also if he feels that he personally has not been accorded the 
status that is due him. This may explain, in part, why seven of 
the participants commented on the youthfulness of some of the mem- 
bers of the staff. Some of the comments seemed to convey the 
feeling that this represented a lack of recognition of the impor- 
tance of the participants* positions. 



Recommendations 

From this analysis of participant reactions we can formulate 
a series of recommendations for multi-national seminars that mi^t 
be organized in the future . These recommendations represent our 
view of the implications of the findings and, inevitably, are in- 
fluenced by our own values and opinions. 

A. Recommendations concerning professional activities 

(1) A certain degree of homogeneity of group composition- -in 
terms of a focal problem with which all participants are profes- 
sionally concerned- -would seem to be desirable . This does not 
simply mean an area in which all participants have an intellectual 
interest (such as the mass media of communication) , but one directly 
related to their specific professional activities. As long as, at 
some level, there is such a shared problem on which all participants 
can come together , there can and should be divergences in background, 
experience, and professional role. An arrangement completely con- 
sistent with this recommendation, for example, is one proposed by 
the organizers of the Seminar under study for the inclusion of two 
types of participants in future seminars: representatives from 
broadcasting systems who are concerned with educational programs, 
and repr*esentatives from ministries of education and other agencies 
that set policy for educational broadcasting (see Chapter 5) . While 
these two groups are engaged in rather different activities, they 

do have common problems that are of direct professional concern to 
them and that can serve as the focal point for the Seminar. 

(2) Opportunities for alternative activities should be built 
into the Seminar program , so that wherever there are divergent 
interests, sub-groups can be formed around specific issues and can 
operate separately. There is no reason to assume that all partici- 
pants will engage in all of the organized activities. In the course 
of some of the general discussions, held at the beginning of the 
Seminar, various specific problems, of special concern to some of 
the participants, may suggest themselves. The program should be so 
structured that there is room in it for small work-gi’oups to form 
around such problems. For many other purposes, of course, the 
group can continue to meet as a whole . 

(3) The principle bv which the Seminar is organized should . 
ideally, be in terms of problems, rather than entirely in terms of 
speakers . That is, there should be some organized framework, de- 
fined in terms of general issues in the focal area of concern, which 
provides continuity for the whole program. Individual speakers 
should be scheduled in line with this framework, and should know 
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how and where they fit into it. Participants too should have ad- 
vance information about this organizing framework, A problem- 
oriented organization of this sort implies that the primary basis 
for planning professional a.ctivities is their relevance to the 
direct professional concerns of the participants. Thus, in a 
seminar for broadcasting specialists, the central content would 
not be simply coverage of what goes on in American broadcasting. 
Naturally, in the course of the Seminar, participants would have 
the opportunity to learn about American broadcasting activities, 
and we know that this is of great interest to them. These activ- 
ities, however, should represent special cases of general, shared 
problems, to which the participants can readily conne.,t in terms 
of their own interests and experiences. To maintain the focus of 
the professional seminars around the professional concerns of the 
participants, and avoid their preemption by information about 
America, there may even be some virtue in separating out the dis- 
cussion of American mass media per se and devoting a special 
"academic” seminar to this purpose . Such a seminar could be 
broadened to include information, presented by the participants, 
about parallel activities in their respective countries, 

(i|.) In emphasizing problem-orientation, we do not want t^ 
neglect the value of introducing to the part i cipants outstandiji^ 
American personalities in their own field . This does seem to be 
a valued part of the experience for most of the participants. It 
can still be done, even within the problem-oriented framework, as 
long as invited speakers are selected in terms of their relevance 
to the focal problems. Also, certain outstanding personalities can 
be invited for special sessions outside of the general organizing 
framework, for example, for special evening meetings, 

^5) The approach recommended here does_ presup pose that the.i^ 
will be fewer invited speakers, with more time for each, and with 
greater oooortimities for following up on e ach speaker presenta- 
tion , Each speaker would serve as a starting point for discussion 
and exchange. This more intensive interaction with each speaker 
would make it possible to go beyond questions and answers, and to 
explore concrete issues in greater depth. At the same time, it 
would make it more possible for participants to bring in their own 
relevant experiences, and thus provide opportunities for exchange 
among the participants themselves , They would be able to learn 
more adequately about each other ^s situati.ons, and to benefit from 
the reactions of others, 

(6) A logical extension of the idea of b ringing invited speakers 
to the Seminar for longer periods of time is the possibility of iii - 
cluding several Americans as resaular p a rticipants in the_Seminar , 

They would be specialists whose central professional concerns are 
the same as tjhose of the other participants. Ideally, these American 
specialists would remain with the Seminar during the entire period 
that foreign visitors are resident at the university, A possible 
compromise might be to have these American participants come for a 
period of one dr two weeks. The essence of this recommendation, 
however, is that these Americans would not come as invited speakers, 
but as regular participants, who have a direct professional interest 
in the focal problems of the Seminar, and who see themselves as in- 
volved in an exchange activity, rather than simply in information- 
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giving. While this recommendation is not derived directly from the 
comments of our respondents, we feel that it has an unusual poten- 
tial for creating a favorable climate for cultural and educational 
exchange . 

(7) A possible concrete procedure for combining some of the 
reconmendations made above would be something as follows: The pro- 
fessional seminars might be organized in terms of a central problem 
for each week. If the Seminar does not include American participants 
for the entire period, as suggested above, then at least an attempt 
would be made to include some Americans who remain with the Seminar 
for the entire week devoted to a particular problem. The first part 
of the week would be devoted to exploration and formulation of the 
problem by the participants (with the Americans taking part in these 
discussions as regular participants) . In the course of these explora- 
tions, different participants would be called upon to make specific 
presentations, to lead discussions, or to give relevant demonstra- 
tions. During the latter part of each week, an American expert in 
the area under discussion would be invited to speak, to give demon- 
strations, to participate in discussion, and to serve as a resource 
person to the group. This particular format is presented here 
merely as an example of one possible way of organizing the Seminar 
so as to include the desiderata that have been discussed. 

The recommendations we have listed are based on the assumption 
that the specific professional concerns of the participants must 
provide the basic context of a satisfactory and effective exchange 
experience. We would emphasize problem- orientation, therefore, as 
the organizing principle for the ti^ical exchange program. Other 
major points that should have wide applicability are the importance 
of providing the participants with an opportunity to make personal 
contributions to the program, and to bring in relevant experiences 
from their own countries; and finally, the importance of providing 
visitors with the opportunity of working and talking with American 
colleagues, as equal partners on shared professional problems. 



B. Reconroendations concerning academic activities 



It is apparent from the reactions of the participants that the 
idea of combining academic seminars with the more specific profes- 
sional activities is very worthwhile, and we recommend that it be 
maintained in future seminars. In planning such academic seminars, 
severfQ. considerations should be kept in mind. 

(1) Any group of specialists will include some who are inter- 
ested in a variety of general topics. For many, however, interest 
in the academic seminars is likely to be a direct function of their 
relevance to their particular professional concerns. Thus, special- 
ists in news broadcasting are more likely to be interested in polit- 
ical topics, while Specialists in instructional broadcasting are 
more likely to be interested in family relations . In devising ^ 
acadiamic prop^^am. one should, therefore, take into account explicitly 
pa-n-ticu^iQ'*^ professional interests that the participants represent . 
It is probably safe to assume that the majority of almost any group 
of specialists will have some interest in the general political and 
legal structure of the United States. Very likely, a review of 
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general intellectual trends within the United States will be of 
interest at least to a sub-group of the participants. It would 
seem reasonable/ therefore, to include such seminars in the program. 
Additional academic offerings, however, should be planned with 
deliberate attention to the composition of the group and to the ^ 
aspects of Anterican life that are most directly relevant to their 
professional specialties. 



(2) Within the limits set bv practic al considerationi . 
would be 4 good idea to structure the academi c program in 
wav that the seminars represent a series of of ferings within wMSfi. 
participants can choose those that are of g 3 ?eates t interest tQ_ttm. 
One mechanism mi^t be to arrange several academic seminars; have 
each ‘Seminar leader give a general lecture during the first weak, 
in which he summarizes his major points; and then let each partici- 
pantr choose one or two seminars^ dealing with those topics into 
which he wants to delve more deeply. 



(3) Since the academic seminars often involve concepts and 
terms that are outside of the participants » fields of spaolilizatlon 
language problems are likely to become especially acute. 
fore, there are participants whose fa c ility in Ensdish ii. 13411 lifl i 
some attempts should be made to take t his into account. _ln ■ 
nine of the academic seminars i For example, it mi^t be helpful to 
prepare written outlines and summaries . Of course , if necessary 
funds could be made available, it would be most useful here to make 
some provision for simultaneous translation. 



(4) The value of the academic seminars is not restricted to . 
the specific information that is communicated, but it also includes 
the opportunity to interact and exchange ideas with some American 
intellectuals . This was , of course , a major reason why the org^- 
izers of the Seminar under study were especially eager to hold it 
on the university campus. In view of thi s , it ^ would be_ vali\ab...e ^ i _ f 
the leaders of the academic seminars coul d be intescrated into .the 
ceneral pVosram. For example, they should be encouraged to spend 
time in informal contacts with the participants, to be present at 
some of the meals, or to invite the participants to their homes. , 
The combination of interaction in the course of the seminars with 
such informal contacts outside of the seminars is likely to enhance 

the value of both. 



C . Recomnandations concerning personal and social aspects of the 
experience 

(1) In communicating with participant s in advance of the... Semi- 
nar.- it is important to keep in mind tha t they are coming into, a 
strange and ambiguous situation, w h ich requires, both practical an d 
psychological preparation on their pa r t. They should .be ^:Lven _ a s 
much information as possible, to facilitat e this proc ess of 
tion. In particular, the following kinds of information should be 
provided: fa) d clear and consistent description of ^the purpose 

and structure of the Seminar, which will tell participants what to 
expect and what is expected of them; (b) any information about 
alternative arrangements that are possible, which- would help them 
in plasining and allow them to choose in line with thedr own 
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prsf6r6nc6S5 3nd (c) any inforination that migh^ haXp tham antucipata 
problamatic , unplaasant, or seemingly arbitrary situations, 

( 21 In arranjzing the s chedule « free time should not simply be 
equated with unscheduled time, but rather it sh ould be planned de- 
liberately. with specific attention to the over-all pr ogram in 
which the participants are engaged. Free time should be scheduled 
in relation to the general flow of activitie_s ; it should be intro- 
duced at points at which participants are likely to need time for 
absorbing new material, for reflection, or for relaxation. Only 
under very special circumstances should free time that has been set 
aside for these purposes be usurped by new additions to the program. 
Moreover, free time should be scheduled in such a way that it can 
be used to maximum advantage. For example, if participants have 
some free time in town during the afternoon, it would usually be a 
good idea to avoid scheduling activities for that evening, so that 
they can take the fullest advantage -of their trip into town. 

( 3 ) In arranging facilities, the daily pattern of activitie_s 
in which the participants will be engaged sh ould be taken into 
account in a deliberate wav , Thus, transportation, meals, library 
services yrecreationc-l facilities, and so on, should all be arranged 
in such a way that participants can use their free time to m^imum 
advantage, i.e., that they can conveniently pursue the activities 
they are interested in during the time ‘that is available to them. 

(q.) In planning social and recreational acti vities, it is im-i 
Dortant to keep in mind that organized activiti es for the grpup_a^ 
a whole, while often valuable and favorably recei ved by many partici- 
pants, should be supplemented with other kinds of op portunities. 
Wherever possible, activities should be organized in such a way that 
participants can choose between different alternatives and can be 
formed into smaller sub-groups. A more individualized arrangement 
of this sort would both take into account their diversified inter- 
ests, and allow for a more congenial atmosphere. Moreover, quite ^ 
apart from any organized activities, it is important to help partic- 
ipants in making their own arrangements for social and recreational 
activities. It would be necessary to acquaint them with the avail- 
able possibilities, to find out what they would like to do, and 
then to facilitate it in whatever way is indicated. In some cases, 
this may simply mean giving information, purchasing tickets, and 
arranging transportation. In other cases, a greater degree of 
assistance may perhaps be required. The important point is to 
acquaint participants with the range of opportunities available 
and to make sure that they are able to take advantage of them. 

( 5 ) Above all, it is important to provide opportun ities for the 
pap-ticipants to interact with Americans on an informa l, personalized 
basis . Informal gatherings can be arranged at the university, to 

members of the community are invited. This would allow par- 
ticipants to meet Americans from various walks of life, and possibly 
to arrange subsequent contacts with them. Also, some gatherings in 
private homes can be arranged, to which participants, along with 
members of the community, can be invited. Ideally,- these would be 
relatively small gatherings, including only several participants at 
a time. Finally, private hospitality for individual participants 
in American homes should be encouraged as much as possible. For 
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some participants, such invitations may develop spontaneously out 
of their informal contacts with Americans; for others, they may 
have to be specially arranged. 

(6) In the selection and briefing of staff, special attention- 
should be paid to the national and personal sensitivities that par - 
ticipants are likely to bring to the situation . Thus, for exan^le, 
it is important to be aware of the possibility that individual 
participants, who are identified with a minority point of view, 
mi^t sometimes feel or in fact be rejected by others in the group. 
While this cannot always be prevented, one must insure, insofar as 
possible, that these participants not be completely isolated from 
the rest of the group. Similarly, it is essential to avoid any 
implication of preferential treatment for some national groups as 
compared to others. While it may not be possible to prevent the 
arousal of national sensitivities entirely, the staff should be 
prepared for such sensitive reactions when they do occur and at 
least make sure that there has been no legitimate cause for their 
occurrence. Finally, it is important to keep in mind that the par- 
ticipants are not students, but mature people in responsible posi- 
tions in their own countries, and that they must be accorded the 
status that they consider due them. 
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1-hev like anti others they dislike . It would be unrealistic to expect 

marked chanses on this dimens ion to result from ® 

proarams . Nor is the uncritical acceptance of all features of the 
hosf country even a desirable goal for international excnanges What 
is both realistic and desirable, however, as an outcome of 
grams are qualitative changes in the cognitive structure of images 
of the host country. Thus, the organizers and sponsors of th- P - 
ent Seminar were pLticularly interested in the extent to «^ich par- 
ticipants would gain a fuller, richer, more detailed, and moie refined 
Dicture of American mass media and American society in geneial C|ee 
Chapter 2-) . Such a change would imply an increased awareness of 
the^ranee of activities and points of view in American broadcasting 
and American life in general; a deeper “"f 

problems from the inside; and an increased ability to respond diff 
Ltially to different segments of American 

aspects of American life (including the mass media) . As a matter of 
fact, a global undifferentiated positive attitude woi^d be as Mti- 
thetioal to this type of orientation as a global undifferentiated 
negative attitude . 

In line with the assumptions that have just 5®®"? 
made soecial efforts to capture the complexity and differentiation 
ol imlger^d attitudes, both in the formulation of questions^ 
in the coding of responses (to be discussed below) . ^ " 

ignore the dimension of favorableness toward America and America 
broadcasting, but we regarded it as of secondary importance. This 
approach to attitude measurement also has some methodologica 
vmtages, especially in a situation such as the present one. The 
favorable -unfavorable dimension is often ®“*’dect to distortion and 
presents difficulties in interpretation. At best it S^ves only a 
limited picture of a person's attitude toward an obaect, which must 
be supplemented by assessment of the cognitive dimensions of the 

attitude . 

In addition to tapping images of America, American 

broadcasting, the questionnaire explored the respondents images 
o^and attitudes toward their professional field. These parts of 
the questionnaire included, first of all, questions about the broad 
casting media in the respondent's own country- -their roles in soci y 
their specific functions, their contributions, and their problems. 

It was assumed that participation in the Seminar, exposure to Ameri- 
cLTasr^^ia, and Lchang^ of ideas with collea^es f-m — 
the world, might produce changes in a person s in this . 

He might, for example, become aware of certain new . 

for the development of broadcasting in his country, or of certain 
new problems tLt need to be solved, or of certain 
that can be applied . He may become more or less satisfied with 
thrstatus of the media in his country. And, again chants in 
the cognitive structure of his attitudes may take place, for n 
stancef^he may develop a more complex 

the role that the broadcasting media in his country ^ 

These were the kinds of changes the questionnaire was designed to 

tap . 

Similarly, participation in the Seminar may 
in the person's attitude toward his own professional role and his 
activities within the field of broadcasting. The questionnaire 
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thus included items designed to explore the respondent's definition 
of his professional role, his assessment of the importance of dif- 
ferent aspects of his job, his satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
with his professional life, and his hopes and expectations for the 
future. These are all areas that may very well be affected by the 
kinds of experiences that the Seminar provided for its participants. 

It can be assumed that an effective Seminar would probably pro- 
duce some changes in the participants » professional images--their 
images both of their field and of their own roles within it. It is 
very difficult, however, to specify what form these changes ou^t to 
take. They are likely to be quite different for different individ- 
uals --depending on the personas professional position, on the level 
of development of broadcasting in his own country, and so on. Per- 
haps the only general statement that can be made is that the person 
ou^t, ideally, to come away with a richer and more differentiated 
view of his professional field, reflecting new insists derived from 
exchange of ideas and exposure to new patterns . 



Coding of Questionnaire Responses, 

Pre-coded questions . Those questions in which respondents were 
merely asked to choose from among a set of predetermined responses 
presented no special coding problems, since the coding categories 
were already built into the question. For the more complex pre-coded 
questions (1, 2, 16, and 20), however, composite indices were devel- 
oped, based on a combination of the various sub-parts of each^ 
question and a comparison of the before- and after-questionnaires. 



Thus, for question 1, two indices were developed: an index of 
the over-all amount of change (from the first to the second ques- 
tionnaire) in the respondentia view of the actual pattern of activ- 
ities for TV in his country; and an index of the over-all amount 
of change in the respondentia view of the ideal pattern of activ- 
ities for TV in his country. For question 2, two parallel indices 
were developed, dealing with the respondentia views of TV in America. 
In addition, for each questionnaire, a special index was computed 
based on the comparison between answers to questions 1 and 2: this 
index represents the extent of difference in the patterns of activ- 
ities that the respondent attributes to TV in his own country and 
in the U.S. By comparing the value of this index on the second 
questionnaire with that on the first questionnaire, we can deter- 
mine whether and to what degree the respondent now sees American 
TV as more different from (or more similar to) TV in his own country 
than he did before. 



For question 16, an index of the over-all amomit of change in 
the respondent's evaluation of the activities associated with his 
job was constructed. For question 20, indices of change in the 
respondentia definition of his professional role were developed. 

Open-ended questions . For those questions to which respondents 
answered in their own words, coding categories had to be developed 
to permit analysis of the material. The categories were based on a 
combination of two considerations; the kinds of information that a 
particular question was designed to yield, and the kinds of informa- 
tion that it actually yielded, as revealed by an examination of a 
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sample of responses. 

Tvjo IryoetJ of euvies were deveJ.oixKi: (1) Cpntont..sod^ ^1?...*’ 

lists of content categories to which responses to a given question 
can be assigned. For example, the content code for question i 
consisted of a list of ’’areas in which others can benefit from 
experiences of respondent’s own country.” For a given respondent, 

more than one area can apply (i *6 . , content i oavm 

codes") . For example , his answer may suggest that others can le^m 
something from the pattern of ownership of the broadcasting system 
in his country, and from its approach to programming. 
the coder would check both of these categories on the list oi ten 
categories that this particular code happens to contain. ng 

scales, i.e., orderings of positions on a particular dimension in 
terms”of which responses to a given question can be rated, tor 
example, the coders were asked to rate answers to question 3 in 
terms of the "extent of perceived contribution of respondent s own 
country." In this case, a four-point scale was used ranging from 
”no contribution" (i.e., respondent feels that his own country has 
nothing to contribute, from its experiences, to broadcasters in 
other countries) to "major contribution." Rating scales are single 
codes," i.e., only one category can be checked for each respondent, 
and the coder has to select the one that seems to apply most closely. 

For most questions, several codes were developed to capture the 
relevant information. Typically, these would include both a content 
code and a rating scale, as in question 3-the example used in the 
preceding paragraph. Some of the content codes were, moreover, com- 
bined with rating scales. Thus, in the content code for question 3, 
the coders were asked to check the content areas mentioned by a 
given respondent and then, for each area checked, to rate the strength 
of emphasis it receives in the response on a three-point scale. 

For some of the questions, more than one content code was used. 
For example, for the analysis of questions 7 and 8, three lists were 
developed; areas in which TV (in America, or in home country) faces 
problems; causes of problems faced by TV; and proposed solutions for 
these problems. For some of the questions, more than one rating 
scale was developed. For example, each respondent s description of 
the typical American in response to question 11 was rated on three 
dimensions; how well informed or ignorant about the respondent s 
own country the typical American is described to be; how sympathetic 
he is to the respondent’s own country; and how much he accepts the 
respondent’s country as an equal. Finally, some rating scales were 
designed to capture a quality characteristic of responses to several 
questions. Thus, for example, coders were asked to rate the 
ent’s general attitude toward American TV oii a five -point scale (from 
extremely favorable to extremely unfavorable) ; these ratings were 
based on responses to questions 4-, 6, and 7. 



Altogether, 33 codes were developed for the analysis of the 
open-ended questions. (This is exclusive of the complexity- 
differentiation ratings to be described in the next section.) All 
of the questionnaires were coded by a "primary coder," who was 
"blind" in the sense that he did not know whether any given ques- 
tionnaire that he was working on was completed by a Sminar partici- 
pant or a comparison group member, nor whether it was filled out 
before (1962) or after (1963) . In order to increase coding reli- 
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ability, the following procedure was used: (1) on ei^t of the codes, 

all of the questionnaires were analyzed by a "check-coder” in addition 
to the primary coder • In cases of disagreement between the two coders , 
final judgments were arrived at by bringing in a third coder and/or 
by conference. (2) On the other 25 codes, ten questionnaires were 
analyzed by a check-coder, whose judgments were then compared with 
those of the primary coder. Disagreements were resolved by conference 
between the two coders. For ei^teen codes, the agreement between 
the two was so hi^ that it was possible to use the primary coder s 
judfflnents on the remaining 88 questionnaires without further review. 

For five codes, agreement was quite hi^, but the conferences between 
the two coders produced a sli^t revision in coding criteria; the 
primary coder therefore reviewed his original judgments on the remain- 
ing 88 questionnaires in the light of the revised criteria. Finally, 
for two codes there was enough disagreement to warrant check-coding 
on all of the remaining questionnaires; the primary coder and the 
check-coder then proceeded to compare all of their judgments and, in 
cases of disagreement, to arrive at final judgments throu^ conference. 

Complexity-differentiation ratings, . In view of our special 
interest in the cognitive structure of images and attitudes, we tried 
to capture in our coding scheme not only the specific content of 
responses, but also their structure or style . Specifically, we 
wanted to assess the degree to which different responses revealed a 
complex and differentiated image of the object under discussion— 
whether it be American broadcasting, American society in general, or 
broadcasting in the respondent’s own country. Our expectation was 
that participation in a successful Seminar should, on the whole, ^ 
produce an increase in the degree of complexity and differentiation 

of these images. 

Two simple three -point rating-scales were constmcted and applied 
to responses to all open-ended questions concerned with American 
broadcasting, America and Americans in general, and broadcasting in 
the respondent’s own country (questions 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 
and 15b) . The first scale called for a rating of range of. response. 
The rating criteria for this dimension were defined quite objective- 
ly ratings depended on the number of distinct points a respondent 
made in response to a given question. For example, in angering 
question 3, respondents could mention various areas in which others 
could benefit from broadcasting experiences of their own countries. 

If a respondent mentioned just one distinct area, he received a 
rating of 1 (narrow range) ; if he mentioned two distinct areas, he 
received a rating of 2 (moderate range) ; and if he mentioned three 
or more areas, a rating of 3 (broad range) . 

The second scale called for a rating of depth of response and 
required somewhat more subjective judgments . Two criteria were 
taken into consideration in making these judgments; the elaborate- 
ness of the response, and the importance of the points mentioned. 

Thus, however. many or few areas mi^t be mentioned in a response to 
question 3, the discussion of each area could vary in its elaborate- 
ness: it mi^t range from a mere mention of the ared, to a detailed 
exposition of it. Similarly, the areas mentioned could vary in 
their importance: they could refer to central features of the broad- 
casting system, its organization, and its role in society (e.g., the 
sponsorship of TV in the country; the use of TV as a means of com- 
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batting illiteracy or creating national unity) ; or they could refer 
to relatively minor features (e»g., the type of lighting effects 
used; the use of canned versus live programs) . This obviously calls 
for subjective judgjnents , but the consensus among the coders was 
amazingly high. The combination of the two criteria- -elaborateness 
and importance --yielded one of three judgments: if a respondent 
merely mentioned the areas, or if he discussed "unimportant^^ areas 
with little detail, he received a rating of 1 (superficial coverage 
of content areas) ; if he discussed moderately important areas with 
little detail, or unimportant areas with considerable detail, he 
received a rating of 2 (moderately detailed and elaborate coverage) ; 
and if he discussed important or moderately important areas with 
considerable detail, he received a rating of 3 (very detailed and 
elaborate discussion) . 



In order to increase the reliability of these ratings, they 
were done independently by three coders. The primary coder, as was 
already mentioned, did the ratings "blind.” The check-coders knew 
whether they were coding a before- or an after -quest ionnaire , by a 
participant or a control. They did not, however, code the before- 
and after-questionnaires of the same respondent in close proximity 
to each other. Thus, biases that might arise from the coders* ex- 
pectations of change were minimized. 



In cases of disagreement among the coders, the following pro- 
cedure was used for arriving at the final rating: If two out of 

the three coders agreed on the rating, their judgment prevailed. In 
the rare cases in which all three coders disagreed with each other, 
the middle rating (which also represents the average of the three 
ratings) served as the final score . 









V 



The level of agreement among the coders was very high. In the 
majority of cases , all three coders independently gave the same 
rating. Only on several occasions did ail three raters disagree. 

As for the cases in which two out of the three raters agreed and 
their judgment prevailed, we decided that it would be important to 
check on the distribution of the "winning” pairs. If it were to 
turn out that the two check-coders constituted the winning pair on 
a disproportionately large number of cases, this would be cause for 
concern, since there ^s at least some possibility of bias in their 
ratings (which were, hot done "blind”). Accordingly, twelve of the 
eighteen complexity-differentiation codes (the twelve which entered 
into the major ihdex used in this report and^^d:^^ribed in a later 
section) were analyzed in detail, to de^^e-ilnine how the final scores 
were arrived at. The results indicaj:e^ery clearly that the two 
check-coders do not dominate the^^^fiial ratings. As a matter of 
fact, the primary coder tends winning pair more often 

than the other two. We feel gfiite reassured, therefore, that the 
complexity-differentiation sj^res are not only reliable, but also 
relatively unaffected by obmous sources of coder bias. 

\ 



"Vs 

Inte^^hretation of Ouestic 



inaire Results 



In iiit^rpreting tjj/ results of the questionnaire study, we 
must be fully the limitations of these data. First, as 

has already been pointed out (Chapter 3 ) , the comparison group 
is not only incomplete, but also provides less than a perfect match 
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for the Seminar participants. Secondly, there were many gajps in 
respondents* answers to the questionnaires. Many respondents, for 
example, failed to answer some of the questions about America or 
American broadcasting because they felt that they lacked the neces- 
sary information. Moreover, if a respondent failed to answer a 
given question on one of the questionnaires, we could not use his 
answer to the same question on the second questionnaire either, 
since our concern was with the assessment of change. Thus, most of 
our analyses are based on fewer than the total number of cases. 
Thirdly, there was considerable variation in the fullness with which 
individual questions were answered. "While some responses were very 
rich, others were quite sparse. Some respondents had obvious diffi- 
culties in the use of English; others were unaccustomed to this type 
of questionnaire procedure. On the whole, the questionnaires did 
not offer the opportunities for communicating the intent of questions, 
for eliciting full responses, and for following these up and exploring 
them further, that were present in the personal interviews. Under- 
standably, therefore, the questionnaire responses are less rich and 
complete and often do not do justice to the views of the respondent. 

Yet, at the same time, the questionnaire data make a very unique 
and important contribution to the over-all design of the evaluation 
study. This is the only part of the study in which identical ques- 
tions were presented both before and after the Semineu?, and both to 
the participants and to the comparison group. Thus, it is the only 
part of the study that meets the conditions of an experimental de- 
sign permitting us to conclude whether or not the Seminar did in 
fact produce attitude change. This is not to say that other parts 
of the study provide no information about change . The interviews 
conducted while the participants were in the U.S. provide us with 
their own formulations of changes they ware experiencing at the time. 
The follow-up interviews, obtained a year later, are especially rich 
sources of information about change , and there is the added advantage 
that comparable interviews with members of the comparison group were 
conducted at the same time. While these follow-up interviews do 
provide data about change, and even permit comparison, we do not 
have controlled be fore -interviews against which these data can be 
measured: the comparison group was not interviewed before at all, 
and the /participant's, we re interviewed shortly after their arrival 
in the U.S., but most of the questions in that interview differed 
from those on the follow-up interview. Thus, if we want to know 
whether participants responses to the same stimuli in 1963 differed 
from their responses in L962, and if we want to have some reassur- 
ance that differences^ that are manifested are not due to extraneous 
factors, we must turn to the questionnaire data. 

Given both the unique values of the questionnaire data and 
their limitations, 'what use can be made of them? We would argue 
that they must be used in conjunction with the much fuller and 
richer interview data. They can indicate --on the basis of fairly 
sound experimental evidence — whether we are justified in concluding 
that the Seminar did indeed produce some measurable changes. We 
must turn to the interview data, however, in order to learn just 
what these changes were. This we have done in the preceding chap- 
ters, which examined the nature of the changes by analyzing what 
the Seminar participants (wherever possible, in contrast to com- 
parison group members) said about their professional xules, about 
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broadcasting in their home countries and in America, and about Ameri- 
can society in general; and how they themselves described their Amer- 
ican experience and the effect it has had on them. In short, e 
questionnaire data in the present study can tell us, with some assur- 
ance, whether the Seminar had any measurable impact; and the interv_e 
data can inform us about the nature of that impact. 



The results of the questionnaire study will be presented in two 
parts. First, changes on an index of differentiation of America, 
which constitute our major findings, will be described. This will 
be followed by a review of other changes revealed by the analys 




As has already been indicated in our discussion of the rationale 
and purpose of the questionnaire, our major interest was in exploring 
changes in the cognitive structure of respondents images of ^erican 
broadcasting and America in general. It seemed to us reasonab ® ° 

e:/r»eet that participation in a four-month Seminar would produce more 
complex and differentiated images of the host country. Moreover, 
such changes represent a significant criterion for evaluation of 
international exchange programs: organizers of such programs would 
tend to agree with our judgment that a Seminar can be deemed success- 
ful in achieving one of its goals --that of having an 
ticipants^ images of the host country— if these images indeed become 

more complex and differentiated, 

A preliminary inspection of our data revealed that it was indeed 
on this dimension that the most consistent changes seemed to occur « 

In view of this finding, taken together with our special interest in 
the cognitive dimensions, we decided to construct an over-all 
of change in differentiakon of the image o f Amerada. To construct 
i-hi.g index, we used all of the codes that were designed to captur 
the complexity and differentiation of the respondents imaps of one 
or another aspect of American life . The index includes codes that 
refer specifically to American broadcasting, as well as codes that 
refer to America and Americans more generally. Since the two sets 
of codes tended to produce similar results, and since it can ^ 
assumed that for our respondents American broadcasting is a higuy 
salient feature of American life in general, it seemed reasonable to 
combine the two and thus provide a stabler measure. In all, the 
following fifteen codes entered into the index (see Appendix A tor 
the questionnaire items on which these codes are based) : 

CD The score for the extent of difference in patterns of 
activities that the respondent attributes to TV in his own country 
and in the U.S., based on comparison of responses to question 1 and 
question 2 (see section on pre-coded questions above) . This score 
was derived as follows: for each activity on question 1, the re- 

spondent would receive a score of 3 if he checked it as a ma 3 or 
activity,” a score of 2 if he checked it as a ’’minor activity,” and 
a score of 1 if he checked it as one that is ’’hardly ever done. 

The same procedure was follows for each activity on question 2. 

For each of the activities, then, the discrepancy between the score 
on question 1 and the score on question 2 was computed (disregarding 
sigd); for example, if ’’providing specific information” was checked 
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as a ma 3 or activity (score 3) for the respondent's own TV system 
and ”hardly ever done” (score 1) for American TV, he would receive 
a discrepancy score of 2 for this activity. The discrepancy scores 
for all thirteen activities were then summed to give us the total 
score for the extent of difference in the patterns of activities 
attributed to the two TV systems. The potential range of the scores 
was from 0-26; the actual range from 0-18. It was assumed that 
an increase on this score--i.e., an increased awareness of differ- 
ences--from the be fore -questionnaire to the after -questionnaire 
would be an indication of a more hi^ly differentiated image of 
American TV 2 as a person comes to see American TV in greater detail 
and in its own terms, he is more likely to become aware of its 
unique features and hence of the specific ways in which it differs 
from the TV system to which he himself is accustomed. (1) 

(2) The rating of range of response to question 4-, which called 
for discussion of experiences in broadcasting in the United States. 
Criteria for this and all other ratings of range of response are 
described above, in the section on complexity-differentiation ratings. 
In all cases , potential and actual range of scores was from 1 - 3 . 

(3) The rating of depth of response to qtotion 4. Again, 
criteria for this and all other ratings of depth of response are 
described in the section on complexity-differentiation ratings. 
Potential and actual range of scores for all ratings of depth was 
from 1 - 3 . 

(4) The rating of range of response to question 6, which called 
for discussion of the differences in function between TV in the 
respondent's own country and TV in the United States. It was assumed 
that a wider-ranging response to this question would reflect a more 
differentiated image of American TV. 

(5) The rating of depth of response to question 6. Again, it 
was assumed that a more detailed and elaborate response to question 
6 would reflect a more hi^ly differentiated image . 



(1) It is possible to place a different interpretation on an increase 
in awareness of differences between the two systems. It could 
reflect a disenchantment with American TV, resulting in a tend- 
ency to reject it. Such rejection could take the fom of exag- 
gerating the differences between American TV and TV in the re- 
spondentia own country, with the implication that American TV 
is either inferior or irrelevant to his own system. If that 
were true, an increase in extent of differences would be a sign 
of global rejection rather than of an increase in differentia- 
tion of the image. We doubt very much, however, that this inter- 
pretation applies in the present case . An examination of other 
codes provides no evidence that the individuals who show in- 
creased awareness of differences also became less favorable to 
American TV; if anything, the trend is in the opposite direction. 
In support of our Assumption, we find that individuals who show 
an increased awareness of differences also tend to be hi^ on 
the over-all index of change in differentiation. 
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(6) The rating of range of response to question 7, which called 
for a discussion of problems facing American TV, the major causes of 
these problems, and possible measures that might alleviate them* 

(7) The rating of depth of response to question 7 . 

(8) The rating of range of response to quest j.on 11, which called 
for a discussion of the impressions Americans have of the respondent’s 
own country. This question was designed to yield some information 

on the respondent’s image of the ’’typical American.” 

(9) The rating of depth of response to question 11. 

(10) A score for the extent to which the respondent’s answer to 
question 12 indicates specific knowledge and differentiation of 
American society. Question 12 asked the respondent whether he could 
think of groups of Americans whose impressions of his country differed 
from those he had just attributed to the ’’typical American” in his 
answer to question 11. It was assumed that the more such groups he 
was able to mention, the more differentiated his image of American 
society — i.e., the greater his awareness of sub-segments of American 
society, each with its own unique characteristics. We also felt, 
however, that the nature of the groups mentioned would have to be 
considered in assigning this score. Thus, a respondent could answer 
question 12 by mentioning groups of Americans who have had some 
direct contact with his own country — f.i., ’’people who have visited 
my country,” ”American diplomats,” or ”American missionaries in my 
country.” This kind of answer does not provide evidence for a very 
differentiated image of American society; it acknowledges that there 
are differences between different groups, but the specific ones men- 
tioned do not represent important groupings iri terms of which the 
American population is stratified. They are essentially logical 
categories that anyone (even in the absence of any knowledge about 
America) could have listed on the assumption that those who have had 
direct contact with a country will have different impressions from 
those who have had no such contact. Such groups, then, can be taken 
to indicate a relatively low degree of differentiation. A respondent 
mig^t answer question 12 by mentioning groups that do reflect impor- 
tant bases for the stratification of the American population — such 
as ’’educated Americans” or ’’immigrants” — but that may still repre- 
sent logical categories for answering the question. For example, it 
does not necessarily take a knowledge of American society to suggest 
that educated Americans will have different impressions of foreign 
countries than uneducated ones; or that immigrants will have differ- 
ent impressions than native-born Americans. The mention of such 
groups, then, can be taken to indicate a middle degree of differen- 
tiation. Finally, a respondent might answer question 12 by mention- 
ing groups that represent important bases for the stratification of 
American society — such as groups defined in terms of regional dif- 
ferences, religious differences, ethnic differences, or occupational 
differences — and that cannot be expected to differ in their impres- 
sions of the respondent’s country merely on logical grounds. The 
mention of such ^ 'oups would reflect some detailed knowledge of 
American society and can be taken to indicate a relatively hi^ 
degree of differentiation. Using these criteria, answers to ques- 
tion 12 were scored as follows: a score of 0 was assigned if the 

respondent indicated that he could think of no groups of Americans 
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differing in their impressions; a score of 1 if he mentioned only 
”low” groups (as defined above) ; a score of 2 if he mentioned only 
"middle* groups , or only middle and low groups ; a score of 3 if he 
mentioned one ”higji” group; and a score of ^ if he mentioned two 
or more hi^ groups. 

(11) The rating of range of response to Question 12. This 
rating was based on the respondent’s description of the wajg& in 
which the impressions of groups mentioned differed from those of 
the typical American (not simply on the number of groups mentioned) . 

(12) The rating of depth of response to question 12, again 
based on the description of the ways in which impressions differed. 

(13) The rating of range of response to question 15b, which 
asked the respondent to discuss the kind of Information that migjht 
be included in a feature program about the United States . 

(14) The rating of depth of response to question 15b. 

(15) An over-all rating of the respondent’s degree of know- 
ledgeability about the American scene, based on his responses to 
questions 4, 7, 11, and 15b. This rating represents, essentially, 
the extent to which the respondent describes the American scene in 
specific, concrete, factual terms, rather than in vague, abstract, 
stereotyped terms. To a large extent, this rating was based on the 
number of significant facts that the respondent included in his 
answers • Examples of ’’significant facts” would be the names and 
functions of specific broadcasting programs, organizations, and 
regulatory agencies; specific statements about major social problems 
in the U.S., such as the extent of poverty, the assimilation of 
various ethnic groups, the relations between the races; ^specific 
features of the American political system and its functions; spe- 
cific features of various geographical regions in the U.S., such as 
their level of industrialization and urbanization; and concrete 
statements about American history and culture. In addition to the 
number of facts mentioned, the rating also took into account the 
quality of the responses. The ratings were done on a four-point 
scale. A rating of 1 represented responses given in vague, overly 
abstract, oversimplified, sterotyped terms, showing little or no 
knowledge of America. Such a rating was assi^ed to respondents 
who mentioned no significant facts. A rating of 2 represented 
responses in terms of broad generalities, which show some knowledge 
of America but not a very thorou^ one (assigned to respondents who 
mentioned one significant fact together with such general points as 
"conmercialism in broadcasting”) . A rating of 3 represented responses 
in terms of broad generalities, which do however evidence a good 
basic knowledge of America (assigned to respondents who mentioned 

two or three significant facts) . Finally, a rating of 4 represented 
responses given in specific, concrete, factual terms (assigned to 
respondents who mentioned four or more sigiificant facts) • 



Before turning to a discussion of the over-all index of change 
in differentiation, which was based on the fifteen codes that have 
just been described, let us examine the results obtained with each 
of the fifteen individual codes. These findings are summarized in 



